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- Editor's Lable. 


{3 Old combs, from colonies that have 
become extinct, should be cleansed and 
fumigated with sulphur occasionally, to 
prevent the moths from destroying them. 



















(Ge Luke Hitchcock, of Cook County, 
Ill., informs us that he recently had a good 
queen leave her hive and goto another— 
and of course was killed as an intruder. 
Have any of our readers had similar experi- 
ence ? 




















(a= The honey obtained from apple blos- 
soms is scarcely merchantable, but the 
beauty of it is, the bees will use it out of the 
boxes to raise young bees, and so have the 
combs in boxes already prepared for the 
white clover harvest.—Gleanings in Bee- 
Culture. 




















(Among the many things that Herbert 
A. Burch has done since he has figured as 
seeretary of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As 
sociation, none perhaps were more appro- 
priate or agreeable than that which he did 
on the 23d of April, assisted by the Rev. E. 
A. Paddock—Miss Adelia E. Shoemaker is 
the “happy bride.” The A. B. J. extends 
its congratulations. 

















(Gs A wise-acre scribbler for the Chicago 
Times, lately sent the following item on its 
rounds among the provincial press of the 
Northwest: 


The little busy bee does not need to “ im- 
prove each shining hour” as it did when the 
poet sung a pleasant ditty about the indus- 
try of the sweet stinger. Honey is now 
manufactured from corn syrup and glycer- 
ine, and placed “ artificial combs made 
from paraffine by a patented machine. 

Manufactured honey is as scarce as hen’s 
teeth; finding no sale for it, that stuff soon 
“gave up the ghost.” Hence it is all moon- 
shine about its being ‘‘ placed in artificial 
combs, made from paraffine by a patented 
machine.” It is a gross libel on comb foun- 
dations. 

























(Gs Friend Murphy has forwarded for 
our inspection his Centennial award for 
diploma and medal for his extractor. It is 
in “due form,” and, as we stated in our last 
issue, is duly recorded in the official list of 
awards on page 25. 








(as There is a species of parasitic larva 
called volucella bombylous, which live in 
the nests of bumble bees braving the fury 
of their stings and devouring their young. 
These are a different species from those 
that sometimes infest the honey bee and its 
home. 


(California is parched with a severe 
drouth, the like of which has not occurred 
for 25 years. The prospects for honey there 
is discouraging. In one or two sections 
there has been some rain, and the promi- 
nent bee-keepers on the Pacific Coast have 
been engaged in moving their bees to more 
favorable locations. Los Angeles has had 
some late showers, but they came too late to 
help the leading honey plants, still they 
may help the later feed. 








{=~ Beginners should now be careful to 
keep all colonies well supplied with vigor- 
ous and prolific queens. Colonies may be 
divided as much as required to prevent 
them from attempting to swarm. If the 
queen has no room to deposit eggs, use the 
extractor. If comb honey is desired, adjust 
boxes or frames for them to work in. If 
you wish to Italianize, this is the month to 
do it in. White clover honey should be 
kept separate from all other kinds. 


(as=~ The Los Angeles (Cal.) Herald says 
that Mr. John Mountain, of Santa Monica, 
has been capturing bees and honey in the 
rocks of the Santa Monica range of moun- 
tains, where they seem to exist in great 
numbers, and many of them very rich in 
choice honey. The Herald adds: “ We 





are informed that Messrs. Smith & Carlyle, 
of Santa Monica, last season took sixty 
swarms from the mountains,along their 
canon.” 
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The Festive and Greedy ‘Hoppers. 


Several letters received during the past 
month have reverted the ’>hopper—and the 
prospects for its utter extermination in 
what is known as the ‘‘ grasshopper coun- 
try.” The following facts will be of in- 
terest to those bee-keepers who live in 
Kansas, Nebraska, and Western Iowa. 

It will be remembered that Professors 
Riley and Thomas, of the Entomological 
Commission, were to visit Kansas and 
Nebraska to inquire into the subject. They 


have just issued their Report, showing that | 


the troublesome pest is at an end. 


“The egg of this insect was laid in_the 
fall of 1876, in what may be called the Mis- 
souri region, consisting of Western lowa, 
Northwestern Missouri, portions of Kansas, 
Nebraska, Minnesota, and Dakota. _ 

“This egg comes to perfection only in the 
sandy, arid regions of the far West. The 
rich, moist soil of the Missouri Valley, and 
the snows and rains, wrought havoe 
amongst the eggs during the winter and 
spring, and the young insects which hatch- 
ed out during Apri! have been rapidly des- 
troyed by the elements, by parasites and by 
birds, and these influences, with the work 
of the farmers themseives, have at this date 
brought to destruction nine-tenths of the 
young ’hoppers. 





“The outlook in Southern Nebraska may | 


be stated thus: 


all the young “hoppers annihilated. Be- 
tween Crete and the Missouri river, the 
are nearly all hatched out and annihilated, 
and as fast as they appear they are being 
destroyed by the various influences brought 
to bear upon them. . Q 
“The prospect for crops is as good as it 
possibly can be, and the pe are jubilant 
over the outlook for good crops, good prices, 
and the fact that the grasshopper scare is 
now practically at an end. The condition 
of Southern Nebraska was never better; 
there is a larger area of ground planted than 
ever before. The increase in stock has 
been enormous, and business generally is 
brisk. 
—____—__ —> + <> ++ = - 
To ouR SOUTHERN SUBSCRIBERS.—We 
have made arrangements with friend W. J. 
Andrews, of Columbia, Tenn., to conduct a 
“Southern Department” in the A. B.J., 
which he will make interesting to all the 
bee-kéepers of the “Sunny South.” In 
order to accommodate this department such 
extra pages will be added to the JouRNAL, 
as circumstances may require. We shall 
commence the arrangement in the next 
number. Our Southern friends will please 
“take due notice, and govern themselves 
accordingly.” 





nt eres 
(= Either of the two new extractors, 
noticed elsewhere in this issue, can be ob- 
tained at this office. Stephenson’s is sold 
at $14, and White’s at $15. 


West of a line drawn from | 
Crete, the eggs are all hatched and nearly | 





Something New. 


We were invited to make a visit to Mr. 
Hugh Templeton’s, in this city, to see 
“something new.” Of course, we went and 
found what it was. Mr. Weiss, “the in- 
ventor of rolls for making artificial comb 
foundation,” has added another to his many 
inventions. 

In the beginning, when the great?archi- 
tect of the universe, assisted by the Elo- 
heim, founded the human race iby making 
the first. man, ‘“‘the morning stars sang to- 
gether, and all the angels of God shouted 
for joy.” In humble imitation of that 
august event, Mr. Weiss has made a man, a 
dog, and a bee-hive—in the latter its thous- 
ands of inhabitants are expected to ** hum 
their merry song,” while they gather the 
sweets which cause the sons of men to 
“shout for joy.” 

The design is life-size, of a man with a 
hive of bees on his back being attacked in 
front by a large dog. It is a handsome de- 
sign toralawn. The entrance to the hive 
is through the man’s mouth. 

Mr. Hugh Templeton has had it built ex- 
pressly for his lawn by Mr. Weiss. It is 
made of plaster of Paris over a profusely- 
wired frame and is substantial and neat. 








Sending Bees by Mail. 


Until recently bees have been sent by 
mail, and it has been both a cheap and safe 
means of conveyance. The P. M. General 
having decided that bees are unmailable, 
and some post-masters having refused to 
forward them, we wrote to the P. M. Gener- 
al, asking him to review the matter, and 
reverse his decision; at the same time we 
stated that the manner in which they were 
put up prevented their doing injury to the 
mails. But it appears to be of no use. His 
decision is like ** the law of the Medes and 
Persians—which changeth not,” as will be 
seen from the following letter: 

Post OFFICE DEPARTMENT, l 

Washington, D. C., May 19, 1877. § 
Thos. G. Newman, Esq., Chicago, LIl., 

Sir:—The Postmaster General has refer- 
red your letter of the 17th instant to this 
ofiice with instructions to say, in reply, that 
the ruling excludes bees from the mails was 
made under the administration of one of 
his predecessors, and seems to be in accord- 
ance with the spirit of the postal law and 
with the provisions of the postal regula- 
tions, from the fact that if so sent they 
would be liable to deface other mail matter 
transmitted therewith, notwithstanding 
their incasement according to the manner 


proposed by you. He declines, therefore, to 
revoke the said ruling. 


é JAMES H. MARR, 
Acting First Asst. P. M. Gen’l. 
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A New Discovery. 


Friend W. H. Ware, of Bayou Goula, La., 
about a month ago, sent us the New Orleans 
papers containing notices of a new dis- 
covery in bee-keeping by Alex. McConnell, 
of that city, and asks if there is not some 
mistake about it. The State Register says: 


“Mr. McConnell has often been mention- 
ed in these columns as one of the most prac- 
tical bee-keepers in the Sonth. He is a 
cultured, scholarly gentleman, who finds a 
real pleasure in bee-keeping, and who has 
devoted many years of study and careful ex- 
periment in the management of bees. A 
visit to his apiary isa rare treat, as he al- 
ways has something new in the way of ex- 
periment to communicate. On our recent 
visit he showed us the very nicest honey- 
comb made by the bees of materials which 
he prepared and furnished them with. He 
assures us tiiat there is no trouble in get- 
ting bees to use this material, and we are 
satisfied that the combs cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those made in the ordinary 
way. Weconsider this the most important 
discovery in bee-keeping, since the inven- 
tion of the movable-comb frame, and that it 
will greatly exceed the invention of Langs- 
troth in its effect to increase the honey pro- 
duction. Mr. McConnell informs us that he 
will shortly take measures to introduce this 
valuable discovery to the bee-keepers of the 
world. Louisiana is the best honey-produc- 
ing State in the Union, and it is to her 
honor that one of her sons will thus greatly 
assist in causing the land to flow with 
honey, if not with milk.” 





As friend C. O. Perrine is down there 
with 500 colonies of bees, we wonder if Mr. 
McConnell has not been using artificial 
comb foundation extensively, and astonish- 
es the natives with it ? 

The New Orleans Picaywne is very par- 
ticular to specify the advantages claimed, 
as though a patent right was to be the out- 
come of this new discovery. It says: 


The inventor claims for his discovery: 

1. That it will enable colonies to con- 
struct their combs 2 months earlier in the 
spring, and to make honey out of a crop of 
spring flowers that passes away before bees 
can make comb by the old process. 

2. It will enable bees to gather four times 
as much honey as they usually gather in the 
spring months when new comb has to be 
made. In Southern Louisiana bees in 
strong colonies usually collect a little over 
12 gallons of honey vearly, in movable 
combs emptied when full by centrifugals. 

Mr. McConnell drew from a working hive 
a sheet of new comb with young bees in it, 
and live Italian bees crawling over it. that 
had been made by the new process in 22 
days. They started work on March 12th, 
and the comb and young bees were exhibit- 
ed on April 3d. 


True, the feat is astonishing ! Ordinarily, 
worker bees are hatched out in 21 days—but 
Mr. McConniell’s, we are informed by the 
Picayune, “had been MADE by the new 
process in 22 days.” It is, indeed, wonder- 











ful! ! Astonishing, for Louisiana—that 
bees should have started to work “ton March 
12th and the comb and young bees were ex- 
hibited on April 3d” !! Prodigious!! 

The Picayune grows eloquent, and adds 
that “hundreds of barrels of honey are 
yearly shipped from Louisiana’—but “this 
new discovery bids fair to quadruple the 
best yield, or secure 50 gallons yearly for 
every strong colony.” 

Either the Picaywne has been humbug- 
ged; Mr. McC. has “playing roots” on it, or 
there is a great mistake somewhere. Which 
is it? Will Dr. Rush, C. O. Perrine, and 
other bee-men in Louisiana give us some 
light on this subject ? 


+ 





STEVENSON’s EXTRACTOR.— Since our 
last issue, friend Muth has sent one of these 
extractors to this office. It is manufactured 
by C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, though he calls 
it by the name of his friend who first sug- 
gested its general character. It is very sub- 
stantial and neat, and as it will hold about 
70 tbs. of honey below the revolving frame 
holder, it is not necessary to remove it 
every time a little extracting is done; and 
it can remain there till it is ready for bot- 
tling. The frame holder is smaller at the 
bottom than at the top, and wien revolving, 
the honey is thrown downward instead of 
horizontally against the stationary can. 
This not only prevents the usual raising and 
spattering of honey on the person operat- 
ing it, but also admits of extracting from 
any piece of comb without its being in a 
frame. It has also two neat tin covers. The 
whole top and revolving frame-holder can 
be taken out in a moment, for cleansing, or 
any other purpose. It has a ‘“‘honey gate,” 
and is a very desirable extractor. 


—~ =r @ oe - 





("In reference to the decision of the 
Postmaster General, friend W. J. Andrews 
writes: “Our postmaster notified us yes- 
terday that he had received instructions 
from the Postmaster General not to allow 
any bees sent in the mails. This cuts us 
off in the dollar queen business. If this 
ruling is not revoked we shall decline all 
future orders for dollar queens, and rear 
tested queens altogether to be shipped by 
express.”’ 


i ee 


New Books.—We have received from the 
publishers, Dick & Fitzgerald, 18 Ann St., 
New York, two excellent works, viz.: 
“Dick’s Recitations and Readings,” and the 
“Vegetable Garden.” Each is 30 cents, in 
paper covers, or 50 cents, bound in cloth, 
and they are well worth the money. 
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THE WAR IN EvuRope.—The war cloud 
that has been gathering over Europe for 
years has now commenced to break. Ac- 
tual hostilities have begun and what the 
end may be no living soul can tell. At 
present it seems likely that the whole of 
Europe will be involved. 

“Tt is an ill wind that blows no one any 
good,” is a trite remark. And though we 
do not wish to have war with its terrible 
desolations and suffering simply for the 
benefit it may be to us, still as it must come 
it may be well to see what effect it will 
have upon eur country. The Factory and 
Farm very truthfully remarks that ‘‘no por- 
tion of this country will be benefited by a 
foreign war as will the great West and 
Northwest. The demand from abroad will 
be for our wheat, corn, flour, meal, etc., and 
at prices that will make farmers happy and 
give large returns for their labor. Wheat 
and corn have already gone up amazingly. 
There will be acall for every bushel that 
can be spared for export. There is no 
danger of flooding the markets by over pro- 
duction, and, should the war continue, the 
acreage must be largely increased. New 
farms will be opened, the price of lands 
materially advanced, and general yvood 
times for farmers be experienced.” 


——- - «> @& +o — —___—_-- 


CHINESE MUSTARD AS A HONEY PLANT. 
—Perhaps one of the very best honey -pro- 
ducing plants is tall Chinese mustard. It | 
remains in blossom a very long time, seems 
to yield honey continuously, is equally 
vigorous to resist drought, or wet, and 


flourishes in all soils. It may be sowed any 
time from May ist to middle of June—the 
earlier the better. It will seed itself—its 
greatest drawback—yet it is far less trouble- 
some as a weed than common mustard. It 
should be planted in drills a foot apart, for 
ease of cultivation. An ounce will plant a 
space one rod by four. 

We can only fill a few orders for this seed. 
Those who desire it should send early. 
Price, per ounce, 20c.; quarter pound, 75c., 
postpaid. 

a+ —~> o- <m+-e eo OSOC~CS 

Wuire’s Extractor. — Friend White 
has sent one of his extractors to our office 
for exhibition. It was advertised in our 
last issue, and consists of two cans, one 
stationary, 12 in. deep and 20 in. in diameter 
with a faucet for drawing off the honey. 
The second can sits in the first, in which it 
revolves, throwing out the honey through 
perforated tin on the sides and bottom. 
This perforation makes an excellent strain- 
er for the honey, as well as a receptacle for 
holding it during the process of the neces- 





sary evaporation before bottling. The 
frame is made of 2x6 in. plank, mortised in- 
to the feet, across piece over the top sup- 
porting the usual gearing. The inside can 
revolving in the outer one, makes consider- 
able noise, and it does not run as easily as 
others without such an arrangement. 
——————_ eo  __—— 


THAT First CURVED KNIFE.—In refer- 
ence to the item on page 158 of our last is- 
sue, friend Murphy writes: 


“Friend Chapman is a little mistaken in 
his statement in regard to the curved-point- 
ed honey knife; he took his A BC lessons 
from me in the honey extracting business. 
I do not know whether I or Winder got up 
the first curved-pointed honey knife, but 
got the first curved knife at the heel, in 1866 
or 1867. It was accidental, having one with 
very little ‘temper’ in, and getting it bent to 
acurve; it worked so much better that I 
had them made that way, until I tried the 
curved point, and found that in uneven 
comb I sometimes wanted both curves, to 
work to the best advantage, and recom- 
mended friend C.to have his made that 
way. 


On another page friend Chapman corrects 
the statement we made in the May number. 
A typographical error made us give the 
wrong year of the first one he manufactur- 
ed. ‘“‘Honor to whom honor is due.” If 


| friends Murphy or Winder made the first 


one—that laurel they shall wear. The A. 
B. J. seeks to do no one injustice—the exact 
truth in detail, is all it asks, or will be satis- 
fied with. 
———————_0o 6-2 oe 

CLEAN OUT THE Hives.—The past win- 
ter has been a long and cold one, and much 
debris has accumulated in the hives. In 
some, it may be damp and mouldy, and the 
affluvia from it would not be of the best 
kind. Lift such combs into a clean hive, 
pruning off all old queen cells and scraping 
off all offensive matter. Scrub the old hive 
with a brush and hot suds, and rinse it out 
with boiling water. A clean hive will de- 
light your pets and they will work so much 
the better for it. Shake off the young bees 
in front of the new hive and there will be 
no loss in that direction. 

-_-_-- > eo 

{a= East or a point north or south of east 
is perhaps the best situation for hives.— 
Ranging them under a south wall is the 
worst situation possible, the heat sometimes 
is so great that work will be entirely sus- 
pended for some of the most valuable hours 
ofthe day. They are also exposed to all 
the storms of wind and rain which prevail 
from that quarter. F 

(a= We sell Catnip seed for 30 cents per 
ounce. This 1s a good time to sow it. 
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RNotes and Queries. 


“Ts alsike clover a good — plant for 
honey?” J. M. Goon. 

On moist ground it does well, but cannot 
be depended upon in a drouth. Honey 
from it is good, both in quality and quan- 
tity.—Ep.] 


Fort Atkinson, Wis., May 1, 1877.—** Will 


ou please tell me in the next number of the | 


OURNAL, how to keep comb until time to 
use it ?” L. M. RoBERTs. 


{ Keep combs ina close box. In our col- 
lege apiary we have a box 3 ft. high and 5or 
6 ft. long; this will hold three rows of Gal- 
lup frames. The box is just as wide as the 
top bar is long; hence by nailing ¥ in. 
strips 114, 23, and 3444 in. respectively from 
bottom, we have support for frames, 
which of course must be turned a little to 
put them on lower strips. The boards are 





matched, and set in paint, and the covers | 
hinged on and fastened in front by three | 


hooks, that draw it down very close. This 
keeps even the wee ants out. As the box is 
only a foot wide it takes little room in any 
building.—A. J. Coox.] 


Kane Co., Ill., May 7, 1877.—“ Last fall I 
had 6 colonies. I took an old box and put 
them in. In Feb. they were all dead but 2. 
This spring, when it was time to set them 
out, they were all dead. We got 6 more 
from J. Oatman & Co., which are in splen- 
did condition, breeding very fast. Wil 
een tell me what you mean by foul 


use to wait for capping, even if honey is to 
be kept. 

2. Keep in any good, strong, close barrel, 
after waxing the same. ‘To wax the barrel, 
put a little hot, melted beeswax in to the 
same and roll the barrel vigorously. 

3. Syrup barrel will do well. 

4. Keep in dry place. If in glass covers, 
in a dry, dark place. 

5. No, not if itis thick when thrown out. 
—A. J. CooK.] 

“Do you know of a good cure for bee 
stings?” JOHN JOSLYN. 

[ Yes; to extract the sting press the hol- 
low of your watch key, or any small tube, 
over the sting, and then bathe the place 
with aqua-ammonia, or moisten salaratus 
and apply to it. The poison is acid, and an 
alkali will neutralize it. Soft soap is often 
used with success.—ED. ] 


St. Paul, Minn., April 24, 1877.—“I have 
jos started an apiary with 2 colonies of hy- 

rids. 

How may I know that bees returning to 
the hive are ladened with honey? 

Do the hives require any upward ventila- 
tion now ? 

Have mine covered with honey board and 
carpet on the board. No ventilation through 


| honey-board. [Is it right ? 


tle 3 


Is 3 feet space between the hives too lit- 


Can honey accumulate in the hive from 
willows and maples ? 
One of my queens is 3 years old; ought I 


| to introduce a young one this season ? 


you | 


rood; also how to tell when it is among | 


the bees? How many colonies can we 
make out of those 6 this season ?” 
F. PERRY. 


{For a description of foul brood and its 
cure see an article by friend Muth on page 
196 of this issue. 


You can double them | 


with safety, perhaps more; but you must be | 


careful not to allow colonies to become 
weak from an over-desire for increase.—ED] 


Pleasant Unity, Pa., May 3, 1877.—*I am 
not a novice in bee-keeping, but almost a 


My bees are gathering pollen nicely. 
QuIz. 


[If honey is being put into combs, of 
course the bees are gathering. By catching 
a bee by the wings, as he comes to the hive, 
and pressing the thorax, the honey will 
issue from the proboscis, if the sucking 
stomach is full. 

2. No, keep perfectly tight above till 
nights are warm, and even then if you 


| shade the bees or keep them packed in 


novice in using the extractor, taking care of | 


honey, ete. IL intend to use a double hive— 
one hive on top of another. Please inform 
ine, through the JOURNAL, what condition 
the honey should bein before extracting 
i.e., capped or not capped? 2.—What kin 

of a vessel it should be kept in. 3.—Would 


kept ? 5.—Will honey be likely to sour 
when extracted ?” J.H. KELLY. 


{If honey is reasonably thick, and to be 
used at once, extract before capping takes 
place, as it saves much time. We have 
done this for years and no fault was found 
with honey. If honey is thick there is no 


chaff. 

3. Better leave off your board and just use 
carpet, or quilt. If you use the board your 
way is good. 

4. I prefer more; some do not. 

5. Yes, and very rapidly too, 
weather is warm and dry. 


if the 
We have done 


| better on willow and soft maple than on 


| fruit blossom this spring. 
a syrup barrel do? 4.—Where should it be | 


| 
| 
| 


6. Not if she is doing well. Never super- 
cede a good prolific queen.—A. J. Cook.] 


nner | it not desirable to permit after- 
t 


swarms—if it can be avoided; please tell me 
how to do so.” C. R. MENZ. 


{ The best way to prevent them is to in- 
troduce a young fertile queen.—ED.] 
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Correspondence. 








For the American Bee Journal. 
Chickens Eating Bees. 


As to chickens eating bees, as referred to 
in the April number, 1 always keep my bees 
and chickens close together. Have never 
seen any chickens catching live bees. Have 
seen them eat the dead bees at the entrance 
when there were none flying, but as soon as 
the bees commenced to fly, they quit. I 
have also noticed that when an: old hen got 
too close to the entrance, when the bees 
were flying, they gave her a hint to leave, 
which she invariably took. 

I had a turkey that interfered with a hive, 
and you should have seen it trying to 
scratch the back ef its head with both feet 
and run away, all at the same _ time. 
caught it and took 9 stings out of its head 
and neck; it never went much after bees 
since. My 44 stocks of bees have wintered 
well, packed in straw. 

Ep. WELLINGTON. 

Riverton, Iuwa, April 9, 1877. 

San Buenaventura, Cal., April 30, 1877.— 
“1 have frequently seen chickens eat bees, 
but they always selected the drones. We 
think we will be fortunate if we save our 
bees from starving in this section of Cali- 
fornia, without getting any swarms or sur- 
plus honey.” R. WILKIN. 


~-> +o 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Improvement of the Italian Bee. 


I fully agree with Geo. Thompson that 
the Italian bee can be improved, as to size, 
eolor, and docility, by taking the same 
— that a poultry breeder takes. fle 

reeds fur size. color, and other good quali- 
ties. Sudo others in breeding their stock, 
such as horses, cattle, age hogs, ete. I 
will admit that it takes closer and finer 
work to breed bees to a certain standard, 
than it does other stock, because their ferti- 
lization is not so easily controlled. This 
difficulty can be overcome, but it is not 
every one that is calculated or has the 
faculty to succeed in breeding any kind of 
stock, or even to keep the standard good 
that they commenced with. Others will 
take any kind of stock and bring it up to a 
much higher standard, than they commenc- 
ed with. 

In order to breed bees so as to improve 
thein, the breeder inust not only have a taste 
for bees, and like to fuss with and handle 
them, but must have an eye to business, be- 
lieving that like produces like; he will b 
practice succeed on that line. My experi- 
ence is that queens producing the lightest- 
colored drones, have workers that are 2 and 
3 striped; by breeding from such queens 
they will soon run to black bees. The best 
queen [ ever had, was one of six that I pur- 
chased of S. B. Parsons, Flushing, L. L.. in 
1866. Ie imported a full colony from Italy; 
it was carried over the Alps on men’s 
shoulders, L suppose this colouy was select- 
ed for its bright golden color. One of the 6 
queens produced workers of a light ash 
color; they looked almost white in the sun, 











as they basked in front of the hive. The 
drones appeared almost black as_ they 
mingled with the light bees. On examining 
these drones, I found they were of a gloss 
black, reddish color. a was light, 
like her bees. She produced all light 
queens, without exception. I have this 
same strain of bees yet. 

There are very nice bees in Italy, but im- 
pure ones also. I have received queens, 
said to be imported, that L never bred a 
single queen from. I was satisfied they 
were impure. They were dark in color, 
producing workers that could not be handl- 
ed with comfort without hat and gloves. 
To import bees from some districts in Italy 
would take a long and careful breeding, to 
bring them up to a good standard. The im- 
porter should take as much pains in select- 
ing queens, as stock breeders do in their 
stock. Then it would save a great deal of 
vexatious breeding to bring them up to the 
desired standard of-purity. 

MISCELLANEOUS HINTS. 

Chickens do not eat bees, but will go for 
the drones. 

Toads eat bees. Hives should be set up 
froin the ground, out of their reach. 

The best way to expel cockroaches and 
ants from hives, is to use plenty of salt in 
and about all the crevices and around the 
super-boxes. Moths will not deposit eggs 
where there is salt, and salt does not injure 
the bees; they are fond of it. 

Bennington, O. A. BENEDICT. 


ee @ we 


RECIPE FOR THE BITE OF A MAD Doa.— 
Franklin Dyer, a highly respectable and in- 
telligent farmer of Galena, Md., gives the 
following as a sure cure for the bite of a 
mad dog. As will be seen, he has tested it 
with the most gratifying results. Elecam- 
pane isa plant well known, and is found in 
many of our gardens. Immediately after 
being bitten, take one ounce of the root of 
elecampane (the green is best, but the dry 
will do), it may be fouud in any drug stere; 
slice or bruise; put in a pint of fresh milk; 
boil down toa half pint; strain; when cold 
drink it, fasting at least 6 hours afterwards. 
Next morning repeat the dose prepared as 
the last, and this will be sufficient. It is 
recommended that after each dose nothin: 
be eaten for at least 6 hours. I havea son 
that was bitten by a mad dog 18 years since, 
and four other children in the neighborhood 
were also bitten. They took the above dose 
and are alive and well to this day. I have 
known a number of others who were bitten 
and applied the same remedy. ‘The root 
contains a principle which being taken up 
by the blood in its circulation counteracts 
or neutralizes the deadly effects of the 
poison. I feel so much confidence in this 
simple remedy, that I am willing you 
should give my name in connection with 
this statement. R. MILLER. 

Compton, Lee Co., Ill. 





Atarecent meeting of the Societe Cen- 
trele d@’ Apicullure et d@’Insectologie, M. 
Trouillet said that the accusation of the bee 
as the injurer of fruits was not justifiable; 
he certified that the bee does not attack 
sound fruit; that it only sucks injured fruit 
or such as have been punetured by the 
sparrow or the earwig or that the rain has 
caused to crack open. 
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Honey as an Article of Food. 


READ BEFORE THEJMICH. CONVENTION. 





The small boy of forty years ago had one 
source of enjoyment not vouchsafed to the 
youth of the present time. I refer to the 
general muster, when the unterrified militia 
(nicknamed the ragged barefoots) were call- 
ed out to serve their country. This was a 
gala day for the boy of the time. For 
weeks and months he had saved and begged 
till he had from one to four shillings in his 

ocket to spend on this day of days. 
Various were the enticements to induce 
him to part with his hard earned pennies. 
There was the man with the barrel of sweet 
cider at two centsa glass. There was the 
man with a market basket of ginger-bread— 
and such ginger-bread—its like never was 
seen, either before or since, the color of 
gold and fit for the table of a king. The 
ginger-bread man paar got a portion of 
the boys’ money. But the crowning attrac- 
tion of the day for the boy of the time was 
the man with the upturned bee-hive, from 
which he cut dripping slices of virgin 
honey, yet from fear that it would become 
“loathsome from its own deliciousness” 
and make the boys sick, he always sold 
with it a slice of bread. He never failed to 
take the last reluctant penny. Alas, the 
memory of those days is all that is left of 
them. But the taste for sweet things has 
been faithfully transmitted from that to the 
present generation. 

The amount of sugar, syrups, honey, and 
other sweet things consumed by the people 
of the world is something astonishing, and 
to the people of Great Britain and the 
United States, must be accorded the distinc- 
tion of using more than any others on the 
face of the globe. ‘“*The Anglo-Saxon race 
consume annually 41.4 Ibs. per head, the 
Latin race 12.34 tbs. per head, the Teutonic 
race 7.3 tbs. per head, while the poor of 
Russia, Poland, Turkey, and Greece con- 
sume only 3.3 Ibs. per head.”—Letherby on 
food, page 50. So it will be seen that we 
are eminently a sugar-consuming people. 
Rich and poor alike share in this vast con- 
sumption, so that to tax or adulterate the 
sugars, syrups, or honeys, is to strike a 
blow at one of the chief comforts which the 
poor man can afford for his table. 

The above figures are for sugar alone. I 
regret that I have no statistics at hand to 
show the consumption of honey alone, wd 
head, but from the census of 18701 gather 
that in the United States there was raised 
of honey nearly 15,000,000 ths. This a fall- 
ing off of over 8,500,000 Ibs. from the census 
of 1860. By looking at the census for the 
different States it would seem that this fall- 
ing off is the result in the Southern States, 
of the war, and in the {Northern States of 
the bee an A ie a But from the 
information furnished by our bee papers I 
am satisfied that the production of honey is 
increasing with rapid strides. Take for in- 
stance the State of California, the census 
report gives for 1870, 147 tons, while lately 
we have reports of shipments, this last 
autumn by single individuals of over 100 
tons, and I have reason to believe that a 
similar increase has been had in the rest of 
the States. And this increased production 
is going to continue. Heretofore the pro- 
duction of honey was confined to compara- 
tively few persons,’ but now this industry is 





attracting the attention of men of education 
and practical skill—men who are prompt to 
utilize the discoveries that have been made 
within the last 50 years. The supply of 
honey is practically inexhaustible, croakers 
to the contrary, notwithstanding, and I will 
venture the prophecy that the next census 
will show astonishing results in this direc- 
tion. So that all of you who have a longin 
for honey on your buckwheat cakes, ne 
have no fear that you cannot continue to in- 
dulge in this healthful food as years roll on. 


In treating of honey as an article of food 
itis hardly possible to disassociate it with 
sugar. The chemical composition of each 
is so near alike that I am compelled to treat 
of them, so far as food is concerned as one 
and the same substance. 

Dr. Dalton, who is high authority as a 
physiologist, in treating of the substances 
which compose the human body, indicates 
three classes of proximate principles. Those 
of the first class are of an inorganic nature, 
such as water, salt, tash, lime, phos- 
phates, etc. Those of the second class are 
starch, sugar, and oil, and those of the third 
class he terms the albuminold substances. 


In this treatise I am concerned only as it 
regards sugar. Our author says of sugar, 
that “it includes a considerable number of 
substances which differ in certain minor 
details,” and he classes the sugars under 
the following six varieties, viz.: Vegetable 
sugars—cane sugar, grape sugar, sugar of 
starch. Animal sugars—milk sugar, liver 
sugar, sugar of honey. While not feelin 
qualified to ~ 9+ so high an authority. £ 
cannot but think he is mistaken in classing 
sugar of honey as among the animal sugars. 
Honey in its original state is certainly a 
vegetable production, but that it undergoes 
change in the honey sac of the bee I have 
reason to doubt. I know that the dis- 
tinguished entomologist, Prof. Riley, of 
Missouri, holds to the opinion that it does, 
but this position has been vigorously at- 
tacked by some of our most scientific bee- 
keepers and I think the weight of the 
argument is against this classification. But 
this point is immaterial in relation to my 
present purpose. 

In speaking of food, under which our 
author above quoted, includes “all those 
substances, solid and liquid, necessary to 
sustain the process of nutrition,” he treats 
of starch and sugars in the same group, 
“since starch is always converted into sugar 
in the process of digestion.” He further 
says that “there is a natural desire in the 
humam species for both sacharine and 
oleaginous food. It has,” he writes, “‘ been 
supposed that sacharine matters could not 
be absolutely necessary as food. Since it 
has been found by the experiments of Ber- 
nard, that in carnivorous animals kept ex- 
clusively on a diet of flesh, sugar is still 
found in the liver, as well as in the mam- 
mary gland. The above conclusion does 
not apply to the human species practically. 
The carnivorous animals have no desire for 
vegetable food, while in the human species, 
there is a natural craving for it which is 
almost universal. It may be dispensed 
with for a few days, but not with impunity 
for any great length of time.” And further 
he lays down this comprehensive rule: 
“ The instinctive desire of animals for cer- 
tain substances is the surest indication that 
they are in reality required for the nutritive 
process.” 
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Having now established by the highest 

hysiological authority, the necessity of 
the use of sugar as an article of food, let me 
speak more particularly of that form of 
sugar termed honey. The use of honey as 
food is coeval with the creation of man. 
Frequent allusions to it are made in the 
most ancient writings, sacred and profane. 
“Milk and honey” were considered by the 
ancients as synonomous with the highest 
prosperity. In the song of Moses there oc- 
curs this striking sentense: ‘He made him 
ride in the high places of the earth that he 
might eat the increase of his fields, and he 
made him suck honey out of the rock and 
oil out of the flinty rock.” Also the riddle 
of Samson: “ Out of the eater came forth 
meat and out of the strong came forth 
sweetness.” Aristotle wrote about bees 330 
years before Christ, and Virgil, some 30 
years before the Christian era, devoted a 
whole book to the same subject. I quote a 
few of his polished lines: 


“The gifts of Heaven my following song pur- 
sues 

Aerial honey and ambrosial dews 

Their arms, their arts, their manners I dis- 


close 
And how they war, and whence the people 
rose.”’ 


No modern writer with all the aids of 
modern discoveries has described the nature 
of bees more truly than has Virgil in these 
interesting lines: 


“The bees have common cities of their own 

And common sons; Beneath the one law they 
live. 

All is the state’s: the state provides for all. 

Some 9’er the public magazines preside 

And some are sent new forage to provide. 

Some nurse the future matron of the state. 

All with united force combine to drive 

The lazy drones from the laborious hives. 

Some employed at home, abide within the 


ate 
To fortify the combs, to build the walls 
To prop the ruins, lest the fabric falls. 
But late at night, with weary pinions come, 
The lab’ring youth, and heavy laden, home.” 


We have some interesting and curious in- 
formation in regard to bee-culture among 
the ancients. One writer says bee-culture 
among the Romans was regarded as an im- 
portant source of income. Domestic econo- 
my then required a lar-e quantity of honey 
not only for the making of confectionery, 
cakes, artificial wines, but also for the cele- 
bration of sacrifices offered to the several 
divinities that watched over the gardens, 
the orchards, and the harvest. For sucha 
consumption the Italian production of 
honey was not sufficient, and it is not too 
rash to advance, that among the reasons 
which induced the Romans to invade Gaul 
the qnality of the honey that the forests of 
that country furnished, can be taken into 
account. f 

The French have had for bees and their 

roducts, the same relish as the Romans. 
The Salic law contains a whole chapter of 
regulations on hives and their inhabitants. 
“At the death of a member of the family 
they placed on each hive a black cloth as a 
sign of mourning. When passing before 
hives, it was expressly forbidden to use any 
rough words or to swear for fear of seeing 
the bees leave their hives forever.” I ap- 
prehend that in these modern times, should 
success in bee-Keeping depend upon the 
observance of this rule, this science would 
be numbered among the lost arts. But ] 





cannot linger in this inviting field suffice it 
to say that honey was everywhere regarded 
by the ancients as a precious article of feod 
and no pains were spared to increase its 
production. 


Honey has always been considered a 
healthful article of food and until the cul- 
ture of sugar began, was extensively used, 
but as the production of sugar increased its 
use has pay fallen off. The chemical 
composition of honey varies greatly, ac- 
cording to the locality in which it is gather- 
ed and the kind of flowers which produce 
it. I have found that the different writers 
in giving the analysis of honey, vary greatly 
in regard to its chemical constituents. Gen. 
Adair, who has been regarded as high 
authority in bee-culture, claims that honey 
is _—_ sugar, nothing more, nothing less, 
but other authorities call this hyper-philo- 
sophical, and claim that honey is a distinct 
article from sugar. We have the followin 
analysis of honey: ‘Glucose, or sugar o 
starch, 45.00; uncrystalizable sugar, er glu- 
ten, 45.10; water, 7.70; waxy matter, 1.15; 
nitrogen and acid matter, 2.10.” It will be 
seen by this that honey consists of over 90 
parts in 100 of sugar, crystalizable and un- 
crystalizable. It now seems probable that 
the nectar as it exists in the flowers under- 
om some change in the honey sac of the 

ee, but how much is yet yndetermined. 
There seems to be no doubt that formic acid 
is thus added to the honey. But it is un- 
necessary to pursue this analysis further. 
We all know by actual use what honey is 
for all practical purposes. Some localities 
are celebrated for their honey. Hybla, a 
mountain in Sicily, and Hymetus, a moun- 
tain in Attica, were in ancient times cele- 
brated for their honey. Certain localities 
in these modern times are noted for the fine 
qualities of their honey. In this country, 
California produces excellent honey, but I 
doubt if there can any better honey be 
found than is raised in Michigan from white 
clover and the American linden or bass- 
wood. One thing is certain, no honey 
brings more in the Chicago market or is 
easier to sell than Michigan honey from the 
linden. Itis as staple an article as wheat. 
Honey is sometimes poisonous. The honey 
of Trebizond produces the effect of drunk- 
enness, and is due to a certain honey plant 
or tree native to that vicinity. But I have 
known bees in this country to visit poison- 
ous flowers. 


The wax of honey is said by some to be 
unwholesome. Bee-keepers who extract 
most of their honey enlarge on this point 
particularly. But the small amount of wax 
in fine linden or clover honey I do not think 
unhealthy. There is certainly a most delic- 
ious flavor in fine comb honey, which is 
lost by extracting. Solomon seemed to 
understand this when he used the expres- 
sion, “Sweeter than honey and the honey- 
comb.” 

As to the healthfulness of honey as a 
daily food, I think there can be no doubt, so 
I forbear from remarking further on this 
point. Honey is often adulterated. Flour, 
starch, chalk, plaster of Paris, and pipe- 
clay have been used, but I do not think 
these substances are now used to any great 
extent. Dishonest dealers have found a 
much better material in glucose, and this is 
the substance now most generally used. 
Glucose is made in France by the following 
process; 32 barrels of water are placed in a 
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wooden vat and 80 lbs. of sulphuric acid are 
added to the water and the whole is heated 
to boiling point by steam rr through 
the vat by pipes of lead. To this mixture 
of water and acid 200 lbs. of starch, dissolv- 
ed in 23 = of water, are gradually 
added, and the boiling is continued till the 
whole is converted into a sweet syrup. The 
steam is now shut off and chalk is added to 
neutralize the acid, but if too little is used 
free sulphuric acid will be left in the con- 
tents of vat. Most of the lime settles to the 
bottom of the vat. The clear liquid is now 
drawn off and evaporated by steam, till the 
syrup is of the proper density. 


Iron steam pipes are pay used in 
this country, as most of the glucose we see 
here is tinetured with copperas, caused by 
the dissolving of the iron by the sulphuric 
acid. The difficulty with this plan of mak- 
ing sweets is that the sulphuric acid and the 
lime and the copperas cannot be entirely 
removed. Even if the chemical tests for 
those substances fail to detect them, they 
are still combined with the sugar of the 
syrup. Says Dr. Kedzie: “ Sugar will com- 
bine with lime, oxide of lead, oxide of iron 
and sulphuric acid, and form a compound 
acid, which comports itself very differently 
from simple sulphuric acid. Glucose,” he 
adds, ‘‘ will also thus combine with these 
substances.” Now “sulphuric acid is a 
powerful corrosive poison, acting instantly 
on the throat and stomach, causing intense 
agony and death,” and you all know what 
lime and copperas are. Now the testimon 
of the best chemical authority is, that with 
the utmost skill of the manufacturers, glu- 
cose must still contain traces of these 
poisons. Glucose can be made to look 
almost exactly like honey. It mixes freely 
with it and takes the flavor of the honey 
readily, so it is difficult to detect its pres- 
ence by taste or smell or appearance. 


The best test of the purity of honey yet 
known, and some writers say it is infallible, 
is this: perfectly pure honey will sooner or 
later granulate or become candied. So I 
would say to honey consumers, beware of 
honey put up in fancy jars, which is in a 
liquid state, ten chances to one it is adul- 
terated with glucose. All this refers to 
extracted honey, or honey separated from 
the ape ny But if you would be per- 
fectly safe then get honey in the comb with 
its royal cells yet unbroken. But you may 
say that comb honey is dear, and as we can 
find no other with the grocers that fills the 
bill as to purity, and as you must have 
something for your buckwheat cakes, you 
buy the sugar syrups. Are you any better 
off? Do you suppose that if one set of 
scamps found out that glucose was a first- 
class article for the adulteration of honey, 
another set would not discover that it was 
equally useful to doctor sugar syrups? If 
you do, I can tell you that you are very 
much mistaken. I have here before you 
several samples of these syrups, which I 
have tested with the proper chemicals, as 
given by the best chemists, and the label on 
each sample gives the true results. I invite 
you to examine them. And write on this 
subject, and as closely pertaining to it, I 
will add a few words in regard to the aeul- 
teration of sugar. I have not given this the 
same investigation that I have the adulter- 
ation of honey and syrups, so I do not speak 
80 positively. But I will give the process 
of refining as I find it in the new American 





Encyclopedia. After reading this I thiflk 
—_ will agree with me that sugar may at 
est be regarded with suspision. ‘ 

Refining sugar as formerly practiced was 
to add to the boiling sugar bullocks’ blood, 
which coagulated and rose to the top, bring- 
ing the impurities with it, and all was 
skimmed off. This cleansed syrup was 
then strained through closely-woven bags 
and filtered —~ deep filters of animal 
charcoal, after which it was reduced by 
boiling. This produced pure refined sugar. 
The new way is to add to the syrup a solu- 
tion of basic acetate of lead for precipita- 
ting the coloring and foreign matters. The 
excess of lead is rendered insoluble by the 
use of sulphurous acid gas, and the excess 
of this gas is removed by boiling. By this 
process the use of strainers and the expen- 
sive animal charcoal are dispensed with. 
‘** But,” adds the writer, “ the treatment of 
the juice, with a poisonous salt of lead 
should only be intrusted to persons of 
chemical skill.” Justso! The fact is that 
almost all we eat or drink or wear is adul- 
terated. The light which modern chemistry 
has thrown upon the constituents of foods 
and drinks is taken —— of by dis- 
honest persons to their own advantage, and 
as a consequence the cheating and im- 

verishing of consumers. I think itis to 

e regretted that we have no sufficient law 
in this country to punish such adulteration 
of human f 1e poor man is especially 
at the mercy of those dishonest men. He 
understands little if anything of chemistry, 
and if he did he could not bear the expense 
of the proper chemical tests to detect those 
impurities. 

n European countries, especially France, 
they have a different system. In that coun- 
try “if any one is convicted of havin 
mixed other substances with an article sol 
as pure, even when those substances are 
unobnoxious, the product is destroyed and 
the adulterator heavily fined.” Says the 
same authority: “I have seen 40 barrels of 
wine poured into the street gutter because 
the dealer had mixed with his wine apple 
juice, sugar, and tartaric acid, to increase 
its quantity; yet this wine was very good— 
good for the health also. But the fault was, 
it was sold as pure wine, and the dealer was 
cheating the public and damaging the wine 
producers.” 

The only remedy is for consumers to 
learn these dishonest tricks and demand for 
their hard-earned dollars the full equivalent 
in perfect goods. If we cannot do this let 
us return to first principles, and either 
make our own sugar and raise our own 
honey or buy of those at home, whom we 
know have the pure article for sale. The 
grand old maples of our forest yield their 
annual supply of precious sweets, and the 
busy bee as she goes and comes in ceaseless 
toil ever sings the words: 


“Not to myself alone 

The heavy-laden bee doth murmuring hum, 
Not to myself alone, from flower to flower 
I rove the woods, the garden, and the bowe~, 
And to the hive at evening weary come; 
For man, for man, the precious food to pile 

with busy care, 
Content if he repays my ceaseless toil with 

scanty share.” 

J. TOMLINSON. 


> <b> --+ o __ ____ ___- 





(3s Several articles prepared for this is- 
sue are crowded out for want of room. 
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° Desirable Combs—How Secured. 
READ BEFORE THE MICH. CONVENTION. 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: 
Though this subject is not one of my 
choice, I will give my views upon it, form- 
ed by nine years of experience and observa- 
tion. I shall speak of methods practical, 
rather than possible. : 

For desirable combs for brooding pur- 

oses, I know of none so good as bee’s 
10ney-comb. I know of no better way to 
get them built than to put honey bees into a 
cavity or empty box in times of a yield of 
nectar. Why smile at the statement, be- 
cause it is old ? If novices goon in their 
wild career of artificial bee-keeping, the 
above method will soon be patentable. If 
you want all worker comb in the brood 
chamber, that want will probably not be 
gratified. We can take two hives that are 
apart of each kind of comb, and by assort- 
ing them get all the drone comb in one 
while we will have the other complete with 
worker comb; but on a later examination 
you will find the corners and perhaps larger 
parts of some of these worker combs 
changed to drone-sized cells. We cannot 
overthrow nature; but we can hedge it 
about sometimes to our advantage. Differ- 
ent colonies act differently in regard to this 
matter, of fine and coarse cell building, and 
perhaps we will do well to try to bring all 
colonies up to the natural maximum point 
of worker-comb building. This I find I can 
do to so great an extert by the proper con- 
struction of the hive, that any farther man- 
ipulation to gain this point is impracticable 
and time unwisely spent. 

Further, I doubt very much if it would be 
wise to keep a single colony entirely devoid 
of drone comb. I think I have noticed that 
stecks which contained a fair amount of 
drones proved more profitable than either 
those that had next to none or a super- 
abundance, other things being equal. 

There are three or four important points 
in the construction of the hive, all bearing 
largely upon this point, but too complicated 
to describe on paper, unless in a special 
paper on hives. 
ever. 

In regard to store combs in the boxes, if 
the bees are guided by the right kind of 
wooden guides, properly spaced, and a 
honey-board be used, we will find mostly 
cheap, choice store combs full of honey and 
free from brood and bee-bread. ‘That is if 
we find anything in the boxes. 

Betore closing I wish to mention a sub- 
ject that seems to be somewhat neglected, 
and one which seems to me to claim the im- 
mediate attention of advanced apiarists. I 
refer to the patent hive peddling that is 
going on in different parts of the State. I 
eannot but look upon the vending of patents 
on hives of to-day, as a decidedly wrong 
practice. Let our association discuss this 
point, and let it be the duty of the members 
as a whole, and as individuals at home, to 
age bee owners in their localities in regard 
0 this matter. I have given away hours of 
time, dollars worth of stamps, and more or 
less of wood and nails, in this cause, and 
am willing to continue doing so. I intend 
to put an article on this subject into our 
county paper, if the editor is willing to give 
it space. How many of_you will do like- 
wise ? JAMES HEDDON. 


None are patented, how- 





A Woman’s Experience. 


READ BEFORE THE MICH. ASSOCIATION. 
Some years ago there seemed little else 
for the average woman to do, in the way of 
self-support, aside from music, teaching, 
sewing, and household employments, and 
the few who ventured beyond these were 
considered at least *‘ strong-minded,” very 
likely ‘“* masculine.” The question of wo- 
man’s rights is no longer prominently 
before the public, but whatever one’s views 
may be, or may have been upon the subject, 
its agitation has undoubtedly done good, 
leading women to consider her own abili- 
ties, and awakening her to the realization 
that whatever other rights were denied her, 
there were fields of remunerative labor open 
to her, hitherto unrecognized. These, con- 
sidering the barriers of custom, she has not 
been slow to occupy, but there are still 
others given up to the eery of men, to 
which she is well adapted, and which in the 
progress of woman’s or human rights must 
inevitably be shared with her. 

Bee-keeping, for women, is of compara- 
tively recent date, and, judging from the 
interest manifested, is attracting a degree 
of attention hitherto unknown. “ Will it 
pay ?” is a practical question often asked 
of me, but one to which I can reply with no 
more assurance than if it pertained to the 
keeping of a boarding-house. So much de- 
pends upon: knowledge of the business and 
management that in either case it may or 
may not bea success. But I can say that 
having tried both, I give bee-keeping the 
preference, as more profitable, healthful, 
independent and enjoyable. 

Like other occupations, it has its draw- 
backs. The apiarist may lose his bees in 
various ways, or the flowers may fail in 
their contribution of honey: but the liabili- 
ties are no greater than that the farmer may 
fail of success through drought or flood, or 
the boarding-house keeper through unpaid 
boarders’ bills or wastefulness of servants. 
Perseverance and general good manage- 
ment will in time overcome such occasional 
obstacles. Evidently we can point to no 
sure way of success unless it be to that of 
the Frenchman who said ‘‘the way to be 
successful is to succeed.” The 


PROFITS OF THE APIARY 
seem to me as sure as those of most employ- 
ments for women, and much greater. I 
judge so from observation, and from my 
own experience, which I have been request- 
ed to give. 

Three years ago last fall I bought two 
colonies of Italian bees of Prof. Cook, and 
under his instructions wintered them out- 
of-dvors sucecessiully. The year followin 
they increased to five large colonies, an 
my account for the first year is as follows: 

Spring of 1874— Dr. 
To 2 colonies of Italian bees @ $12 
Interest on the same @ 10 ® cent 
3 hives complete @ $2.50 


Fall of 1874—Cr. 
By 5 colonies of bees @ $10. 
215 tbs. comb honey @ 25c 
185 Ibs. extracted honey @ 18c 
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The second winter the five colonies were 
kept on their summer stands and came out 
in good order. These were increased to 17 
colonies, and the account for the second 
year reads thus: 

Spring of 1875—Dr. 
To 5 colonies of bees @ $10. 

Interest on the same.... 

ee ae soci once oe 

Sugar for spring feed....... ........-.0¢ 

Extractor 

Quinby smoker 


Fall of 1875—Cr. 
By 420 tbs. comb honey @ 25¢ 
504 Ibs. extracted honey @ 18c. ......... 
17 colonias of bees @ $10. 
80 empty combs @ 25c. each 


Total Cr 
Total Dr 


Balance in favor of Cr 


The third winter all were kept in a room 
in the house cellar, specially prepared for 
them, but not in the best condition when 
they were putin. It was plastered all over, 
but too late in the season to become perfect- 
ly dry. Asa consequence there were some 
mouldy combs, and the colonies were all 
somewhat depleted, though none were 
wholly lost. In the early spring, through 
negligence, one colony starved. I sold 
another, and by uniting others reduced the 
number from 17 to 13. With these I began 
last summer, my third year. Not wishing 
to increase the number because of inability 
to properly care for them, I kept them back 
as much as possible, making very large 
colonies. In the fall they numbered 18, and 
my account for the third year is as follows: 

Spring of 1876—Dr. 


To 13 colonies of bees @ $10 each........ $130.00 


Interest on the same........ 13.00 
7 hives @ $2 

Honey for feed 

Loss in wintering—3 colonies 30.00 
Use of 1 acre of land for white clover.. 10.00 


$201.00 
Fall of 1876—Cr. 

By 903 tbs extracted honey @ l6c.........$144.48 
550 bs comb honey @ 22¢................ 21. 
125 empty combs @ 25c 
BM QOUR < cevicspnesadeccesene co savece 
18 colonies on hand @ $8. .............. 

Total Cr 
Total Dr 


Balance in favor of Cr......... 


I began bee-keeping with very little 
knowledge of bees, so little that when the 
first swarm issued and were circling in the 
air, I thought, as I remarked, that they 
were “out on a frolic.” But when they 
clustered on the limb of a tree, preparatory 
to flight, I comprehended that 


THEY ‘‘ MEANT RUSINESS.”’ 


I am asked how I can endure working 
out-of-doors in the heatof summer. I reply 
that I find it more endurable than working 
over a cook-stove in-doors, and much 
pleasanter and more conducive to health. 

y beginning in the early spring when the 
weather was cool and the work light, I be- 
came gradually accustomed to out-door 
labor, and by Midsummer found myself as 
well able to endure the heat of the sun as 
my husband, who has nearly all his life 








been accustomed to it. Previously, to at- 
tend an open-air pic-nic, was to return with 
a headache. I have great faith in pure air 
and sunshine as curative agencies, and be-- 
lieve that many of our delicate and invalid 
ladies would find renewed vigor of body 
and mind in the labors and recreations of 
the apiary. The 


DREAD OF BEING STUNG 


is an objection I frequently hear urged. I 
have no fancy for it myself, but as yet have 
found it no serious objection, nor the slight- 
est damper to my enthusiasm. I am not 
one of the fortunate ones whom bees never 
sting, therefore when from scarcity of 
honey or from any other cause ~~ are 
cross, I protect myself with veil and gloves, 
and am so seldom stung considering the 
time I spend among the bees that I never 
think of it as an objection to the business. 
Women often complain that there is no 
inspiration in their work; that it holds the 
attention but does not prompt to study or 
investigation, thus affording little oppor- 
tunity for mental improvement. In this 


respect bee-keeping is in marked contrast. ° 


A worker in the apiary is also a student, 
and is constantly meeting with surprises, 
and learning something new and intensely 
interesting. In Europe it is said to be con- 
sidered an intellectual pursuit. As I have 
said, I knew very little of bees when I first 
undertook the care of them. 

I supposed there were rules to be rigidl 
adhered to, any deviation from whic 
would result in disaster. I therefore, at 
every step, anxiously consulted Langstroth, 


| Quinby, or Prof. Cook, as was most proper 


for a novice to do, and to them am indebted 


| for whatever of success 1 have achieved; 


but have since learned that in bee-keeping. 
as in other matters, there are many ways of 
accomplishing the desired end. —|Conse- 
quently I have sometimes ventured to dis- 
obey them all, and thus far without unsatis- 
factory results. Notwithstanding an ac- 
quaintance with the best authorities, there 
is still opportunity for every one to learn by 
personal observation and experience. 

I but partially agree with those who 
regard enthusiasm indispensable to success. 
In the more me ee od vocations many do 
succeed in comfortably maintaining them- 
selves and families, with very little enthus- 
iasm for their work, often none, and some- 
times with even positive dislike. Then, 
bringing the same determination and good 
sense into use, Why not, in a similar degree, 
succeed in bee-keeping without enthusi- 
asm? I admit its great desirability but 
regard it as a mene too uncertain to be 
relied upon. However, I believe it to be a 
natural outgrowth of the 


STUDY OF NATURE 


in almost any department, and that she who 
interests herself in bees for the sole purpose 
of making money, may gain her object, and 
also find herself an ardent lover of her oc- 
cupation. 

My own experience in the apiary has 
been a source of interest and enjoyment far 
exceeding my anticipations, and it is a 
matter of regret to me that for a few years 
I must forego its pleasures as well as 
profits. Mrs. L. B. BAKER. 


-———_——_—-_0eo Ooo 
Smith’s Grove, Ky., May 16, 1877.—** The 


ary here are good for a rich honey 
arvest.”’ N. P. ALLEN. 
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Foul Brood. 


- READ BEFORE THE MICH. CONVENTION. 


Foul brood has been a terror to bee-keep- 
ers, wherever it has appeared. The greatest 
care often amounts to but little. piaries 
die out, and the labor of years results fruit- 
lessly. Our best scientists are wrangling 
as to its origin. The fact, however, is es- 
tablished that foul brood can be cured with- 
out the loss of the comb, and in the most 
simple manner. 

Mr. Hilbert, one of the most thoughtful of 
German bee-keepers, was the first who by 
the use of salicylic acid effected a radical 
cure of foul brood in his apiary in Prussia. 
His recipe is: 50 grains of crystalized sali- 
eylic acid, dissolved in 400 grains of pure 
spirits. One drop of this solution in a grain 
ot distilled water is the mixture to be 
-pplied. It is to be used lukewarm in 
order to have it effective. 

Foul brood is a vegetable growth, and is 
destroyed entirely as soon as it comes in 
‘contact with salicylic acid, while the latter 
is entirely harmless to all animal life—even 
to the tender larve of a bee. Spirits, how- 
ever, will destroy this life, if not used with 

roper care. I had two foul brood hives in 

875, and in the fall of that year considered 

them cured. One of them I lost in the fol- 
lowing spring, and the other showed signs 
of foul brood again after the honey harvest 
of 1876. There was a good honey harvest, 
and previous to this there were no signs of 
foul brood; but at the end of August this 
hive had not 20 per cent. of a healthy brood. 
In most of the cells was a bad-smeiiing, 
brownish, ropy substance. Some of the 
cells had a healthy appearance, but on 
opening them the brood, in most cases, 
were dead and decaying. 

1 showed Mr. Hilbert’s recipe to our drug- 
ist, who proposed to improve it by adding 
orax: One part of this solution to 18 parts 

of distilled water was my medicine. For a 
uart bottle-full of the mixture I paid 50c. 

t can be used in any temperature but 
ought not to be cold enough to chill the 
bees. I used this with one of Atkinson’s 
atomizers, which cost $1.50. I took the foul 
brood hive, set it off the stand, and put a 
new hive in its place. Comb after comb 
was taken hold of, and every capped brood- 
cell was uncapped. I then proceeded to 
cover both sides, bees and, all, with a fine 
spray of salicylic acid and borax. The bot- 
tom of every cell became wet; and the 
bees adhering to the combs got a good 
drenching. After this treatment, each 
comb was hung in the new hive in the 
usual rotation. Two combs in the hive had 
very healthy-looking capped brood, which L 
thought not necessary to disturb. Three 
days afterwards I did not find a sign of foul 
brood in the hive. Every cell containing 
the nasty matter was nicely cleaned out, 
excepting those few combs which I had left 
uncapped. They were now as bad as the 
others had been. I then subjected them to 
a vaporizing with the other combs in the 
hive, with the bees adhering to the combs. 
The cure was complete. When winter 
commenced, this hive had a great deal of 
healthy brood and young bees, and is now 
one of the best 1 have. 

Salicylic acid and borax can be purchased, 
already mixed, in any drug store. My 
druggist thinks that my success is due to 











the borax. While, in my case, a single 
treatment effected a complete cure, Mr. 
Hilbert’s plan (as given in the German bee 
papers) is a rather laborious one. 

incinnati, O. C. F. Mutu. 


—_ >> <> 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Western Illinois B. K. Association. 
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Do not know the number of stocks Mr. Hol- 
lingsworth wintered, but think about 80. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
Can Women Keep Bees with Profit ? 


To the inquiry I might simply answer 
zee decidedly, and append my signature. 

ut I presume you wanted more—a little 
experience. Not having kept a journal, I 
cannot be very definite. After three years 
of loss and mishaps as amateur and begin- 
ner, in which the profit and loss about 
balanced, I began in 1875 with ten stocks, 
in the old American hive, none of them full. 
All were hybrid bees. I had some natural 
swarms, but generally prevented such. I 
lost three swarms which went to the woods, 
and closed the season with four stron 
stocks, with plenty of winter stores an 
something over 2,200 Ibs. of honey, all of 
which, except what the family used, was 
sold at 16 to 25 cts. per Ib, most of it at 20c. 
All the bees, up to March, were in fine con- 
dition; all were heavy and breeding finely. 
It being cold and windy, they were replaced 
in the cellar from which they had been re- 
moved: very warm spring weather follow- 
ed. Illness prevented proper attention, and 
all but 16 young swarms fretted to death. 

Sickness and death in the wy! a 
vented much attention to the bees, but in 
autumn I had again 40 stocks, but only 
about 1,300 Ibs. of honey. Honey sold for 
16 to 25c., and two stocks for $20. At pres- 
ent all the stocks are doing well. I now 
use the double American hive, with some of 
| own improvements. 

have given my bees very imperfect at- 

tention, yet for every dollar spent I have 
received at least five. I feel sure I can do 
much better. It isa healthful, interesting, 
and profitable pursuit. The lack of a suit- 
able market is the only risky feature in 
bee-keeping. Mrs. M. A. BILLs. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
Dollar Queens ! 


Can a bee-keeper get a living by produc- 
ing good, unwarranted queens for one dol- 
lar? Yes! and we will prove it. With 50 
good colonies of bees in movable frames 
and 12 colonies in box hives, without assis- 
tance, we can rear, in 60 days, 500 good 
queens, and wind up in Sept. or Oct. with 
as many colonies, in movable-frame hives, 
as we started with, and, if ina good honey 
senna, with a considerable surplus of 

oney. 

Coming from as noted a breeder and ship- 
per of Italian queens as Ch. Dadant, the 
article from his pen on page 164, May num- 
ber of A. B. J., is calculated to mislead the 
uninformed in the mysteries of queen rear- 
ing and goes far to create the impression 
that cheap-queen breeders are unreliable; 
that desirable queens cannot be produced 
for $1; that 50 good colonies of bees are 
destroyed in their production; that after 
expenses of advertisements, stamps, cages, 
mailing, etc., less than $200, with no bees 
are left the breeder, which as a matter of 
course is a losing business, and those who 
engaye in it are not long in finding it out 
and leave the business to others, after a 
short trial. 

Now all this is mere assertion and to the 
uninformed Mr. D’s figures look very 
plausible, but are not correct. Nothing 
wrong, but he does not tell all. 








No doubt Mr. D. gives the price of labor 
and a correctly in Italy, but that has 
noth a» es do with colonies and queens in 
the U.S. We do not wish any assistance, 
no matter how cheap, in the queen rearing 
business, and as to the nen of bees the 
native brown can be purchased in any sea- 
son in log and box gums at from $2 to $2.50 
each, strong in bees and from 25 to 30 lbs. of 
honey per gum. We know of two parties 
who have for years sold first swarms, con- 
taining from 8 to 10 quarts of bees anda 
yen for one dollar—the party purchasing 

urnishing oneey hive. hese bees are 
just as profitable to the buyer as if he paid 
$10 for them. The price did not make them 
less valuable, and fi queens, although not 
so profitable to the producer are none the 
less so to the purchaser. 


If Mr. D. does not expose these $1 queens 
for business sake, pray tell us why he un- 
dertakes to expose them? Is it for the 
good of the bee business and fraternity? 

0! Do we find the question answered in 
the very next sentence in his article? ‘We 
have resolved not to sell a home-bred 
— this season.” We cannot ship from 

taly, pay carriage and duty, and sell at $1. 
Mr. D. has heretofore tried to impress, in 
journalistic articles,that on account of some 
climatic influence, the absence of the brown 
bee in Italy, or something else, that as pure 
pons cannot be produced in the U.S. as in 


taly. 

Now, Mr. Editor, friend D. is too intelli- 

ent a bee-keeper to take such a position. 

ou are aware the African from the shores 
of Ethiopia has become no whiter and his 
hair no straighter, through generations of 
residence on the sugar, cotton, and rice 
—— of the Guif States. The Asiatic 

reeds of poultry have not deteriorated one 
iota by removal from the pent-up yards of 
the Orientals. The merino produces as fine 
a fleece and is as much at home in the Cen- 
ae basin of Tennessee as on their native 

ills. 

But for the figures in this queen business. 
Although we can purchase at less figures, 
let us take from Mrs. Adam Grimm, whose 
advertisement we see in the JOURNAL, 50 
colonies of pure Italians at $6.50, $325; pur- 
chase 200 nucleus hives to contain 3 frames, 
same size as above, $100 (and they can be 
had for less money); 400 extra frames at 5c., 
$20; 12 colonies of brown bees in box hives 
at $2 each, $24; and we have an outlay to 
commence queen rearing of $469. 

On April 15th we will remove the queens 

m 20 of the strongest colonies, as we have 
plenty of drones and drone brood. On 
April 25th, we will break up these colonies 
into nuclei, making an average of 6 nuclei 
to the hive, to contain from 1 to2 pints of 
bees. This will give 120 nuclei. e will 
break up the 12 colonies of brown bees into 
nuclei, making 72, which added to those in 
the frame hives gives us 192 nuclei. The 20 
colonies broken up contained 200 frames of 
honey and brood, and of the 12 colonies of 
brown bees, we transferred brood and 
honey into 120 frames, which gives us 320 
frames only, to go into 200 nuclei. We 
want 80 additional frames of comb, as our 
nuclei is to have only two full frames, 
which we get from the remaining 30 colon- 
ies, and in their place give empty frames. 
Each 200 nuclei now has 2 frames of comb 
and brood, a quecn cell, and, as_ before 
stated, from 1 to 2 pints of bees. Some will 
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hatch in 10, 12, or 14, and the longest will 
require 16 days. So we will count the long- 
est time and will count 200 queens on May 
1st, and in 8 days more they have been 
fertilized and are depositing eggs, and_are 
then $1 queens, and are removed. This 
brings us to May 9th. 

We will now go back and tell you that on 
May ist we removed from the remaining 30 
hives of Mrs. Grimm’s pure Italians the 
queens from i5 of the mos — by 
cutting holes through and scarifying the 
comb, about the eggs, we get an average of 
15 cells to the hive, which is 25 more than 
we need for our nuclei. On May 10th we 
remove one eell each to our nuclei that we 
removed queens from, and leave our 15 full 
colonies also to rear a queen. Now, giving 
the 16 days for the perfect queen and 8 days 
for fertilization and depositing eggs, briugs 
us to May 25th. when we have 215 queens 
ready for shipment; they are removed. On 
May 16th we made the remaining 15 of our 
Grimm purchase queenless, and on May 
2th we cut out cells for our 200 nuclei and 
also for the 15 full queenless colonies, leav- 
ing 15 cells in those last made queenless. 
Now, giving the same time as heretofore, 
brings us to June 9th, with 230 more queens. 
How does the account stand ? 

Lab | pure Italian, tested, queens, 
bought of Mrs. Grimm, removed April 15th, 
and counted at $1, $20; 200 untested queens 
removed from nuclei, May 9th, $200; 15 
tested queens bought of Mrs. G., removed 


May Ist, and counted at $1, $15; 215 untest- | 


ed queens, removed from nuclei, May 25th, 
$215; making $450, with 230 queens on hand. 
We will dispose of only 180 of them, at $1, 
$180; making a total of $630. We retain 50 
young queens, and instead of multiplication 
and division, that we have heretofore prac- 
tised, we will try addition and substraction, 
and unite 4, 6, and 8 nuclei into one colony, 
and when judiciously handled and managed 
the 50 colonies can be ordinarily, in our sec- 
tion of country, made strong and healthy 
stocks long before the honey-producing sea- 
son is over. 

Let us now recapitulate. What have we 
sold and what have we on hand? On hand, 
Oct. Ist, 50 colonies, as good as they were in 
April, at $6.50, $325; 200 nuclei hives, good 
as new, at 50c., $100; 400 extra frames, good 
as new, at 5c., $20; sold 50 queens, of 


original purchase, at $1 each, $50; sold 595 | 


queens, reared in season, at $1 each, $595; 
total $1,090. 

Our work commenced say April 10th and 
ended June 10th. We will give the $90 for 
advertisements, stamps. cages, pens,ink and 
paper, and get in cash, hives, honey, and 

ees $1,000, less $469—our original outlay— 
for 2 months work. Does not that look as 
though a bee-keeper can get a living by pro- 
ducing good, unwarranted queens for $1 ? 

There is but one question about the busi- 
ness, and that is purchasers. The queens 
can be reared as we have stated. Although 
in our queen rearing we pursue not exactly 
the plan laid down. We use hives con- 
taining 21 and 32 frames to rear cells in and 
break up at the proper time, with nuclei, 
admitting the same size frame, some 2, 3, 4, 
and 5 frames. 

For queens getting lost in their bridal ex- 
cursions, we make an allowance of 10 per 
cent., as we obtain a greater average of 
cells than given. Cages and nurseries can 
be used for the superfluous virgin queens 





| and the German hive. 


| not suited to 
| combs are liable to melt; long, dee 
| are difficult to remove and many bees are 


| of these defects. 


| ed; the 
| clean one; rain cannot wet the floor; the 
| size of entrance is easily changed, and the 
| surplus 





and they retained without detriment until 
their sisters have taken their bridal flight, 
and if unsuccessful in returning, take their 
place, and only 2 or3 ~~ are lost. The $1 
ueen-rearer does not, like the bee, ‘*‘ work 
or nothing and find themselves.” Imported 
— costing you $5 or $7, are no better 
than a good home-bred queen costing $1 or 
$2. We have queens removed not less than 
40 generations from imported mothers, that 
will compare favorably as to color, size, 
docility, and energetic workers with an 
imported Italians, whether there be blac 
bees in Italy or not. W.P. HENDERSON. 
Murfreesboro, Tenn., May 8, 1877. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Deborah Hive. 


The writer has had in use the following 
hives: the Bay State, Langstroth, Quinby, 
i They are all good 
hives, but, like sewing machines, they have 
certain merits and defects. It may be safe- 


| ly asserted, without particularizing any of 


the above hives, that a broad flat hive is 
Northern climates. Large 


combs 


crushed, and intricate hives are expensive. 

The following hive, 1 believe, has none 
It is called the Deborah 
hive, simply to distinguish it from others. 
It is not patented; easily made; cheap; 
portable; can be carried by ove person; 
gives ready access to the combs; the combs 
are movable; are not large enough to melt, 


| and the bees are not irritated in the neces- 
| sary operations. 


For northern latitudes it 
is the best shape; it is the right size; can 
be inspected at all times; can be enlarged 
or reduced to suit large or small colonies; 
the overplus of drone comb can be remov- 
ottom board can be changed for a 


honey removed with ease. In 
recommending this hive, itis to be under- 


| stood that the writer has no pecuniary in- 


terest in it. Noone has it for sale, but any 


| person who can handle a saw and hammer 
| can make one for himself. 
| ceived a medal and diploma at the Centen- 


This hive re- 


nial. 
for. 

The main hive is composed of two boxes 

laced one upon the other. Each box is a 

oot square in the clear, and 9 inches high. 
Placed together you have a hive 18 in. high, 
and containing 14g cubie feet—say 2,592 
cubic inches. The front and back of each 
box is rabbited out at the top 4 in. to allow 
the frames to set in, of which there are 8 in 
each box. The frames are made of stuff 1 
in. wide, 344 in. thick, and 8x11 in the clear. 
Supposing the hive is made of board 1 in. 
thick, then the top and bottom will be 14 in. 
square. 

Handles are placed on each side of the 
box, and by taking out one screw the 
handle can be turned up vertically and 
screwed to the box above, this holds them 
tight together. Ring screws are very con- 
venient for this purpose. For a stand on 
which to place the hive in winter, take a 
board say 2 ft. long and 14 in. wide; nail it 
on cross pieces at each end. These cleats 
are 2x3 stuff, and the hive is made to stand 
close to the ground. For the entrance the 


The criticisms of apiarists are asked 














hive is pushed forward 13¢ in. on the bot- 
tom board. This gives an entrance the 
whole length of the hive, say 12 in. long and 

in. wide. This can be enlarged or 
diminished by simply pushing in a block on 
each side. For surplus a! a box 6 in. 
high and 1 ft. in the clear is placed on top. 
The handles on the —_ box of the main 
hive may also be turned up and temporarily 
screwed to the surplus box, I thus secure it 
in its place. It may be filled with frames 
or small boxes. 

Only the main features are here given. It 
will be part of the apiarist’s amusement to 
fill in the details to suit himself. 

To make one box of the main hive, the 
writer takes 8 pieces of the following 
dimensions: Two pieces 9x12, the grain 
running the longest way, and six pieces 3x 
14in. The two pieces 9x12 form the front 
and back, and are rabbitted out in. The 
three pieces 3x14 made one side, and by not 
nailing or screwing the middle piece you 
can fill in the space with glass and let the 
middle piece cover it. If you please, plane 
off the middle piece the thickness of the 
glass and it will be flush with the side, and 
a button will secure it. 

If you wish a long hive in the honey sea- 
son with a larger surface on top, place the 
two boxes of the main hive side by side; 
first unscrewing the sides which come to- 

ether, a piece of galvanized tin underneath 
the top and bottom pieces holds the hive 
together. : 

In the fall, the boxes are again placed one 
above the other for wintering, and the 
wooden side screwed on without removing 
the tin. Sometimes there is a little excres- 
ence of comb when the glass goes in, but 
that is easily remedied. 


Holmesburg, Pa. D. C. MILLETT. 





For the American Bee Journal, 
Bee Smoker—H. Nesbit. 


1 have used Quinby’s smoker for 3 or 4 
years; I paid $1.60 for it, and would not be 
without it for three times its cost. I had 
not used it long before I found it needed 
many improvements. I found it rather 
hard to set down on its head, even on a 
level surface. In six cases out of ten it 
would tumble over on its side, and if left in 
that position would go out in 2 or 3 minutes, 
and then the time and trouble to re-light it 
is too well known to bee men to need any 
coment. I also found it apt to get out of 
order. I have been repairing and improving 
it till everything about it is new — 
the wood part of the bellows; and the 
whole thing would have been new, but for 
want of a steel spring, to suit my notion 
for one I had invented and intended mak- 
ing this spring,had I not seen a new smoker 
Ses by T. F. Bingham, of Abronia, 
Mich. 

I bought one on trial (if it did not suit he 
was to take it back). I received it a little 
more than two weeks ago. Have been at 
work with it almost every day since. and 

ave it a fair trial. I could not ask for a 

etter one. I have never seen Quinby’s im- 
pees one, but I can say this of Bing- 

am’s: I would not give it for a dozen of 
those like the one Quinby sent me. It will 
set on its head at once, even on a rough sur- 
face; but that makes little or no difference, 
for if laid on the side it will not go out like 
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Quinby’s. It gives a stronger puff and 
burns slower, and will retain the fire almost 
twice as long. The saving of time a single 
season, in lighting it so often as Quinby’s 
requires, is alone worth the price of it. It 
is strong and substantially made and not 
apt to get out of order. It is just like the 
one 1 had intended to make, with two ex- 
ceptions; but whether these would be any 
improvement I cannot say. This one suits 
me well enough not to ask fora better. I 
never burn anything in them but rotton 
sugar tree and elm. Never use tobacco on 
bees, nor in any other way but for gapes in 
chickens. 

I suppose you have heard of the death of 
H. Nesbit, though I see — in the 
April number about it. I did not hear of it 
myself till lately, by a letter from his only 
daughter. He fell from his chair while 
reading a paper, and died suddenly with 
heart disease, some time in Feb. Mr. Nes- 
bit was honest and upright in all his deal- 
ings; and no one knew the busy bees better 
than he did, and how to manage them with 
the greatest ease and to the best profit. The 
bee fraternity has lost a valuable friend in 
him. Heand I carried on a very extensive 
correspondence with each other on_ bees. 
He was frequently classed with such men 
as Quinby, Grimm, = ete. 

Lowell, Ky., May 4, 1877. R. M. ARGo. 


> ~~ <r +e 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Michigan B. K. Association. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have read the report of 
our State Bee-Keepers’ Association with in- 
terest. Very many of our State’s largest 
and most successful honey producers were 
absent; and, as might be expected, we find 
much in the report that has little worth for 
us who are trying to “‘get on” in this avoca- 
tion. “Shall women keep bees,” ‘Shall 
farmers keep bees,” and ‘‘ Reciprocal bene- 
fits of bees and plants,” etc., are all good 
jobs in their line, but amount to little or 
nothing to the real honey producers of 
Michigan. Whether all farmers and all 
women enter our ranks or not, may have 
some bearing on the success of those who 
have already invested, as well as those who 
are soon to join us; but whether many or 
few enter this, or any other branch of busi- 
ness will depend on how the prospects look, 
rather than how essays read, or what you 
or I may say about it. Every calling seeks 
its just level with all others, after a while, 
and the matter before us is merely a differ- 
ence of opinion in regard to the “high 
water mark” of apiculture. 

Pres. Cook’s address, as is usually the 
case, is right to the point, i.e., is upon the 
right and important subject, but alas from 
all I have experienced, and all I know of 
the subject, is full of mistakes and shows a 
want of experience. I am glad, very glad, 
that our country is well snpplied with 
philanthropic institutions; I hope to see 
more organized _each year. But I do not 
believe that the Michigan B. K. Association 
ever contemplated making philanthropy its 
object, neither do I believe it should, 
neither do I believe it can, neither do I be- 
lieve many who make clains in this direc- 
tion are honest in that claim, for most of 
them are not honey-producers proper, but 
apicultural ‘*middle-men,” who see their 
interests forwarded by so doing. But it has 
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been plainly said that some bee-keepers are 
selfish or they would harp on the same 
strain. This cannot be said of me, for 
never did 1 expect that mine or any other’s 
words would change this current one iota, 
and further, I, to-day, am cee | resolved to 
detatch myself from bee-culture at my 
earliest opportunity. 

Eight years ago I had 3 acres of small 
fruit in bearing. I also had an apiary of 40 
to 50 colonies. My raspberries and straw- 
berries netted me 91¢c. per qt., all through 
the season. My extracted honey about that 
time was in good demand at 19c. per bb., 
net, or about $70 per barrel. We had extra 
honey seasons along then—say 1870-3. You 
may — that 1 was not long in deciding 
which business to throw up and which to 
put all my time and thought to. 


The law that Prof. Cook speaks of, viz., 
supply creating demand, being true of fruit 
and many other things (but not honey) kept 
the price of berries firm, and more than that 
ee them an upward tendency till now. 

fy dealer in the city writes me thus, in 
answer to questions: “I can buy choice 
white, extracted honey for 8c. per tb; comb 
in small boxes is slow at 12c. to l4c. per tb. 
Choice strawberries were not sold out of my 
store, last season, for less than $6 per 
bushel.” 


By the above we see that while honey has 
declined more than half at wholesale, 
berries have advanced more than 20 per 
cent. Having had considerable successful 
experience in both these branches of busi- 
ness it seems to me as plain as ever truth 
was told, that the big stories and talk about 


“this much neglected pursuit” by the | 


nurserymen, has more foundation than the 
same kind of = by our inexperienc- 
ed and middle-men apiarists. Prof. Cook, 
in his essay, in throwing out inducements 
to all to joinin honey raising, very appro- 
priately and wisely appeals straight to the 
serge nt selfishness of mankind. But a 
ittle further on calls some One, or some 
faction, “selfish” and “sordid.” I cannot 
think who has imagined bee-keeping a 
“good thing” since honey sank below 10c. 
per th? and this sinking it was what caused 
many to think that the good of those al- 
ready in the business, and those that 
thought of joining, demanded a stop to the 


up; a 

My father and also Mr. Bingham have 
been traveling the past few months, and 
they both affirm that the markets have now 
honey enough to last over, if not a pound 


was produced during 1877. 1n regard to the 
healthfulness and pleasure of bee-keeping, 
I cannot agree with the Professor, but 
rather think Quinby was right when he 
said that the definition of bee-keeping was 
“hard work.” I know of no business not 
sedentary, so terribly trying to the nerves 
as handling bees. I know of no worse 
habit for the production of dispepsia than 
tasting honey continually, which is a com- 
mon habit among bee-keepers who are 
around itso much. No labor can be more 
ill-adapted to the muscular system than one 
that holds it in a strained position a part of 
the time, and then asks you to carry heavy 
loads carefully, or you will injure them. 
Bee-keeping is not to be compared with 
fruit culture as a pleasant and healthful oc- 
— in my estimation. 

‘his may not be thought by some to be 
the proper place to print such remarks, but 





| kind, how can he 








I think the editor would rather print truth, 
or even honest error, than so much axe 
1 All the interest | have personal- 
y in this debate, is that when Old Time 
proves my statements, I may be allowed to 
a my wings and crow,” and say * didn’t 
I tell you so?” Such is human weakness, 
and you know I don’t make any claims to 
be “ perfection;” only outspoken and 
honest. I would rather be honest and right 
than popular. Better be even the head ofa 
dog than the tail of alion. ‘*‘The man who 
prays out loud every chance he gets needs 
watching.” ' 

Yours for the truth, whether dark or 
bright, JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich., May 5, 1877. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bees of the same Colony Fighting. 


Mr. Marvin, in March number, tells us 
why bees of the same colony fight, but if he 
had told us how he knows those things, we 
could understand then whether his state- 
ments were founded on experiments or 
mere guess work. First he says ‘Queens 
should not be handled at any time if it can 
be avoided; as they are liable to contract 
an odor from the hand, and sometimes from 
the cage, that their own bees mistrust the 
queen not being theirs and kill her; and all 
bees that have come in contact with her are 
liable to be killed also.” 

Now if Mr. Marvin ever had a case of this 
rove that it was the odor 
that caused the fight? Would it not be 
more natural to suppose that when the 
queen was removed a short time, the bees 
missed her and immediately commenced 


| preparations for supplying her place; when 


she was returned some bees were disposed 
to receive her, and some were anxious to 
kill her, and they not all being of one mind, 
they would have a fight over it? But 1 
never saw a case of the kind. Bees will 
sometimes kill their queen when they want 
to swarm and the queen refuses or is unable 
to go with them. 

As to bees fighting because they contract 
an odor while they are out of the hive, is 
not according to my experience. My ex- 
perience is that, in most cases, a bee that 
comes in with a load of honey can enter 
yon hive and will be gladly received, and 
only those that come with a hostile intent 
are fought. I have had several cases of 
bees of the same colony fighting, and in 
every case I found the hive destitute of 
honey and none to be had in the field, and 


| just as soon as vm | were fed, fighting 


ceased; I am satisfied that it was hunger 


| that made them desperate. 


HOW TO HAVE ALL WORKER COMB BUILT 
IN BROOD CHAMBER. 


Many think this a very important con- 
sideration, as well as what to to with drone 
comb. Here is my recipe, and if it don’t 
work I will not charge anything for it: 
Start each frame with a strip of drone comb 
about an inch wide. When they have all 
the drone comb they want, they don’t 
generaliy build more. A strip in each 
frame seems to satisfy the bees with drone 
comb, and in many cases they will not 
make another cell of drone comb in the 
hive, and it puts the drone comb where it 
will hardly ever interfere with the rearing 
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of brood, as the tops of the frames are used 
for storing honey nearly all the time. 
Lawrence, Kan. N. CAMERON. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
That Queen Bee. 


Bees have wintered very well considering 
the terrible cold weather of Dec. and Jan. 
My bees commenced to carry in pollen on 
the last day of March. I have been a bee- 
keeper upwards of 20 years, and never 
knew them to carry it in so early in the 
season but once before. We had a cold 
April, and bees dared not venture out of 
their hives. 

I want to say to Mr. F. Searles, through 
the JOURNAL, that 1 intend to raise as good 
queeus as any man, and if he has read the 
A. B. J. for the last 15 years he knuws that 
I do, and have the credit for it, too. IL find 
that those queens were sent him on Sept. 
25th. If his bees breed drones all winter he 
must expect to raise black ones. As my 
bees do not raise drones in winter, I cannot 
eal they would be black, yellow or 
white. 

Does not this statement about breeding 
drones in winter seem rather curious to 
most readers ? It does to me. 

A prominent bee raiser in Ohio wrote to 
me that he had some fine Italian bees (much 
better than mine, in his opinion) and 
advised me to order some of him. I sent 
him $15 and in due time 3 queens came. 
Two otf them were the color of our native 
queens (black) and one was yellow. This 
was several years before those black Italian 
queens were imported. 1 returned the two 
black queens by return mail and kept the 
yellow one. Of course I was disappointed 
in the color of them, as the person of whom 
they were ordered promised me something 
very nice. 

A short time after he had received the 
queens, a very prominent bee-keeper, and 
one who formerly wrote a good deal for the 
JOURNAL, and who afterwards gave up the 
business to practice medicine, with cold 
water, made him a visit. Of course, those 
two queens were trotted out, and lo! be- 
hold, they were both yellow. Probably the 
visit to New England caused their color to 
change. They were yellow, for both queen 
breeder and visitor said so. The one re- 
tained proved to be a very inferior hybrid. 

Now the part of the story that 1 want 
friend Searles to read is this: I have been 
informed by several very prominent and 
well-known bee-keepers that this same 
man, who had such pure stock, has been 
breeding all his younger queens from 
queens he obtained indirectly of me. They 
were not bred on Kelly’s Island, 15 miles 
from the main land, as per advertisement; 
for Novice says that this man never raised 
any queens there at all. 

_1 think my queens are fully as good as 
friend Searles’ (if we except the unusual 
quality of breeding drones in winter). I 
have bred queens for 15 years and occasion- 
ly we get orders trom customers that we 
supplied with queens during the first season 
we began business. We have an order now 
for 50 queens to be sent as soon as they can 
be raised, from a man we have supplied for 
years. 

Mr. Searles’ opinion of our queens and 
that of the two well known bee-keepers in 





N. Y. State, as given in our advertisement, 

differs greatly. lf friend Searles sends me 

a queen, send it by mail, and not through 

the JOURNAL. I will be responsible for her 

if she dies in transit. H. ALLEY. 
Wenham, Mass., April 12, 1877. 


For the American Bee Journal. 
The Centennial Award on Extractors. 


FRIEND NEWMAN:—On page 158, May 
number of the JOURNAL, concerning the 
— of M. D. T. about the award of the 

Jentennial Exhibition on American honey 
extractors, who says he can only find one in 
the official list, 1 would say that L have not 
seen the official lists, and if I had, I should 
not be surprised to not find it, for you know 
that it was almost impossible during the 
exhibition to find some exhibits on the list 
—after finding the exhibit itself. 1 know 
it was for me, and I know that it was much 
trouble for others to find in the catalogues 
all the exhibits; for some of them were not 
catalogued at all—although on exhibition, 
properly entered, etc. Among the numer- 
ous exhibits mistakes were liable to occur. 
You ask for a copy of the official notice or 
reference to the page in the official lists, 
where it can be found. AsI have no of- 
ficial lists to refer to, and cannot well copy 
the Centennial seal, 1 send you the original 
document, as [ received it. 

Some have asserted that 1 received no 
award at Philadelphia, and that I was ad- 
vertising what was not so, by saying that I 
had, but I think the enclosed document will 
satisfy you that I only represent facts. 
Allow me to say further that the extractor I 
had on exhibition was one that I had used 
in my Own apiary for two years; it was not 
made for the Centennial show, but for use. 
I merely cleaned it up a little and sent it 
on, after having received permit to do so. 1t 
appears that the judges were practial bee 
men (at least Gen. Oliver, of Salem, Mass., 
who was the judge, is); they saw in ita 
“special fitness fur the purpose intended,” 
and granted me the award of the grand 
medal and diploma. I know, from the 
great number sold and many favorable re- 
ports received (not one word of fault found 
in their use, from my customers) that it is, 
as one man of large experience in apiculture 
expressed it, the best extractor made; and 
he speaks from practical knowledge of 
other machines. 

HONEY KNIVES. 


In regard to the round-pointed, curved- 
blade honey knife, 1 do not claim to have 
made the first one—because 1 don’t know 
what others have done before me. I only 
said I made the first one L ever saw or heard 
ot, in 1871; you printed it 1870—either a slip 
of the pen or type. 

The weather is very cool; the fruit blos- 
soms are very few; the trees appear to 
forget that it is the middle of May; bees are 
dwindling badly. I have had to double 
some, and shall have to double up more un- 
less it warms up faster than it has for the 
ee four weeks; but we hope for hot times 

y-and-by for our bees, and expect as usual, 
good things from the JOURNAL. 
FRANK W. CHAPMAN. 

Morrison, Ill., May 15, 1877. 


{Friend Chapman sent with article the 
original award of the Centennial Commis- 
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sion, duly “signed and sealed.” This will 
of course satisfy M. D. T.; if not, however, 
friend Chapman says he will return it to us 
to be seen by any one desiring it, at any 
time.—EpD.] 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering Nucleus Colonies. 


I use Quinby hives, but prefer one small- 
er, frames 1844x10 deep. In the fall I 
double up swarms, till they fill the spaces 
between 8 combs. Select two frames, very 
light, not more than 3 tbs. each, and about a 

uart of bees (I winter some with not more 
than a pint); put in two division boards, so 
that the two frames may be in the centre of 
the hive with division boards on each side, 
packed with old rags and chaff on each side 
also a Jayer of rags on the bottom. Pack 
with chaff on top, 6 in. deep; cap on top for 
ventilation. Bore an inch hole near the 
top; tack over it wire cloth, and leave a 
small hole at the bottom—say 3¢x1 in. 

I winter all of these on summer stands, 
without loss. If in the spring none of your 
bees are queenless you can sell early queens 
and with the bees build up other stocks. 

Vermont, Ill. HARDIN HAINES. 





For the American Bee Journal, 


How my Bees Wintered. 


I put 83 colonies in my bee house about 
the middle of Nov.; 70 of them in prime 
order; the rest light, and by mistake left 
one out-of-doors through Dec. and Jan. I 
= my bees all out in Feb. and let them 

ave a good fly; the comb was bright and 
nice. The main thing to keep comb bright 
is to have the hives and comb dry and free 
from frost when put into a frost-proof 
house, and they will come out the same if 
not diseased, or have poor honey. 

In Feb. I found one good swarm queen- 
less, one light, and another with a drone- 
laying queen, another starved to death, and 
I let two others starve to death by careless- 
ness, as I supposed they had honey enough 
to carry them to the 1st or middle of April. 
When the cold weather came—the last of 
Feb.—I put them all back in the bee house, 
but 25 of the strongest that were within 2 
in. of the ground; when the snow storm 
came they were mostly drifted under, and 1 
left them to the mercy of the weather, but 
they came out all right. I carried out those 
in the bee house for the second time, the 
first part of April, and found another dead; 
could not discover the cause. My bees are 
now doing splendidly; breeding rapidl 
and having no indication of spring dwind- 


ling. 
Fhose that were wintered on their sum- 
mer stands, so far as I have heard, are in 
or condition; some have lost all, others 
alf, and what are left are weak and dwind- 


ling away. It is less trouble to put my bees 
in a house than to fix up out-of-doors. My 
house is 16x18 outside, two sets of studding, 
boarded inside and out, with 1 foot of space 
filled with sawdust. The lower joist 10 in., 
boarded on under side, and that space filled 
with sawdust, and room 8 ft. in clear, with 
18 in. sawdust over head. The upper joist 
is boarded on under side. The building is 
above the ground, and sets on a wall 18 in. 





thick, with room to get all around under the 
floor, by throwing out some of the dirt 
inside the wall. There are two holes in the 
wall, on opposite sides, for ventilation, and 
a hole in the middle of the floor to let pure 
air in, and a tube in the centre of the ceil- 
ing, with two elbows, to let out the heated 
air; the heavy or foul air can go below or 
into the cellar, you might call it. 
. R. MURPHY. 
Garden Plain, Lll., April 16, 1877. 


————_-3s-- <> + oo 
For the American Bee Journal, 


To fasten Strips of Comb Foundation 
in Sectional Frames. 


Make a block a trifle Jess than the length 
and — of your frame, inside measure, 
and half as thick as your frame is wide, less 
half the thickness of your foundation; nail 
this block ona suitable board, and fasten 
the board on your work-bench or otherwise, 
slip your frame over the block, and lay 
your strips of foundation on it. Take a 
piece of copper wire 4 in. long and 3-32 in. 
thick, flatten one end of the wire about 4% 
in. in length and ¥ in., or less, wide; then 
file away from each side of the flattened 
part till its diameter is even with that of 
the wire, bend the flattened part a little and 
attach a handle to the other end of wire, so 
thin that it will rollin your fingers like a 
lead pencil. Havea — lamp, and put 
the wire diagonally into the top of the 
chimney, where it will rest, suspend, and 
soon get hot; then with a strip of paste- 
board or wood push your foundation firmly 
against the frame where it is to be fastened 
and hold it there. Now take the hot wire 
and pass it along the edge of the foundation 
where it touches the frame, the motion of 
the hand must be regulated to suit the heat 
of the wire, which is best done by quick, 
repeated motions of some 3 or 4 in. in 
length. At first you may not melt it suffi- 
ciently to adhere to the wood, or you may 
melt it down, but don’t be afraid to try it. 
By a little perseverence you will be enabled 
to fasten it quick, neat, firm, and exactly in 
the centre. 

For starters and guides I prefer the foun- 
dation to a I have tried—wax, 
wood, or natural comb. I have white comb 
but use the foundation in preference. For 
guides I find two rows of cells sufficient, 
and have used some single rows successful- 
ly. HENRY CRIST. 

Stark Co., O., April 14, 1877. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Price of Queens. 


I would like to reply to a question in the 
May number of the JOURNAL by Mr. Da- 
dant, viz: ‘‘Are dollar queens profitable to 
the buyer? No! cheap product is often 
dear at any price,” says Mr. D. Within a 
very few years Mr. D. sold his imported 
— at $15 each; now the highest figures 
or them, by the single queen, is but $7.00. 
That is coming down rather more than one- 
half. Now, has the quality of the queens 
depreciated or only the price ? I presume 
that his queens are just as good at $7 each 
as they were at $15. 
There is not much money made in raising 
queens at $1 each, but if a man will work 
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for a small profit, or even for nothing, his 
products may be worth as much as they 
would be if his profits were large. No man 
will retain his business by selling an in- 
ferior article. Would the quality of the $1 
queens be better if the same breeder charg- 
ed $7 for them instead of $1? No! and if 
the $7 queens of Mr. Dadant were sold for 
$1 I think they would be just as good as if 
he received $7 for them. Mr. D. has come 
down more on the price of his queens than 
any man in the business, and now he finds 
fault because other people can sell for less 
money than he can. 

The difference is not in the quality of the 
as purchased but in the profit realized 

y the producer. Mr. D. says he has re- 
ceived a number of letters showing that $1 
queens are dear at any price. Well they 
are unless they are properly reared. 

“T do not expose these dollar queens for 
business sake,” says Mr. D. Of course you 
don’t; that is well put in; there might have 
been some misunderstanding on that point. 
However, I am of the opinion that every 
one who advertises queens for sale,whether 
it be at $1 or $7 rach, does net understand 
the business thoroughly, and I do not be- 
lieve that a man with but one year’s ex- 
perience can raise good, perfect and prolific 
queens. If I remember correctly, there has 
been considerable said in favor of $1 queens 
in the various bee papers, and I never saw 
but little said in favor of $10 queens. Mr. 
A. I. Root first started the $1 queen busi- 
ness, and most breeders had to fall into line 
or dry up—a thing most of them did. 

The best way to settle the question of $1 
and $7 queens is for some disinterested per- 
son to test them. Is Mr. D. ready for the 
test ? A READER AND DEALER. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Over-Stocking. 


“Well, says one, “has not Jasper Hazen 
written enough on that subject to convince 
the most stubborn ?” Yes, of course; but 
let us look at another phase of the subject. 
In all my reading on the subject of bee-cul- 
ture, I have looked eagerly to see what the 
writers had to say on over-stocking. Mr. 
Langstroth says he smiles to hear any one 
expressing fears on the subject. But not 
one of them has said a word about over- 
stocking the market with honey—a far 
more important consideration than the 
Gibaing of too many bees in one place. 

e may all talk and write as we please 
about the profits of our business, but if we 
cannot sell our honey readily at fair prices, 
the same as other products of the farm, it 
behooves us tobe prepared for the worst 
when it comes. Now, if our products come 
into competition with the necessaries of 
life—flour, meat, potatoes, etc.—then surely 
we might strain every nerve to increase 
both the amount of our honey and the num- 
ber of our colonies, but such is not the case. 
Honey comes in competion with the lux- 
uries of life—fancy articles, which the 
grocer keeps for sale. 

Now let us look for a _moment_at the 
honey markets, as reported in the Chicago 
weekly papers, and which are not supposed 
to have any special interest in the honey 
markets. turn to one dated March 2%, 
1877, and read: 

“Little doing except in a small way; 





choice white, quotable at 15@16c. @ Ih; but 
in lots holders could not realize more than 
14or15c. Strained, at 8c.” 

Now as we raise honey in lots we could 
only get the latter price, and then deduct 
commission, etc. But I read an article in 
the May number from Prof. Cook, who 
states that bees will give from 100 to 300 per 
cent. profit on the capital invested. Now, I 
don’t believe any reader of the JouRNAL 
can convince me that bee-culture pays bet- 
ter than farming, both being conducted 
intelligently. Our farmers here are content 
with 10 per cent. on capital invested. with 
as good land to farm as there is in the State. 
But it may be asked why do we keep bees ? 
I will answer this. I keep them_because I 
like them so well, and because I expect if 
taken good care of, they will yield me as 
much profit as anything else on the farm. 

Cambridge, Ill. J. V. CALDWELL. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


The Barnes Foot-Power Saw. 


I will add my testimony to those given in 
the May number, in favor of Barnes’ foot- 
power saw. Some 8 years ago I tried to 
saw my lumber for bee hives by a horse- 
power saw. But, for some defect in the 
machine, it did not work, and the $100 put 
=> was a e loss. » 

: course, after such a trial, I was ver 
little — to buy a new "sawing me. 
chine, yet I resolved to send for Barnes’, on 
trial. I received it about 3 weeks ago. We 
had about 10,000 ft. of laths to rip for our 
frames. The machine was very soon put 
into working order. We were astonished 
to see the ingenuity of its construction. Of 
course we had to learn how to run the 
machine, and how to file and set the saws— 
both of these arts are neither difficult nor 
take long to learn, yet unless you have 
mastered them a cannot succeed. Suffice 
it to say that after a few days my son suc- 
ceeded as well as desirable, and that now 
nearly all our frames are nailed (about 1700) 
although my son worked only during the 
rainy days, with a boy 14 years old helping 
to nail the frames. Our machine will soon 
be paid for by the saving of money yearly 
given to the lumber mill for laths. The 
work is nearly as smooth as if planed. 

_ The scroll saw is a true plaything, and so 
light to run. The cross saw is a little 
harder to run, but works fast, and I could 
not imagine, before seeing it, that a 16 ft. 
board could be cut in two, and true to 
square, on a table saw only 28 in. square; 
and what a smooth cut! The four sides of 
a hive cut by this machine can be nailed 
without being planed, as is the case with 
hand-sawed boards. 

As to the rip saw, if you want to work 
fast, you must choose the drycst and softest 
wood for the frames, as it is the hardest to 
run. The grooves in the hive can be made 
by the saw, and truer and faster than with 
the plane. In fact, now that we have tested 
this machine to our satisfaction, we would 
not sell it for any price, were we unable to 
Bet another. a 

am so well pleased with this machine 
that I will try to have it introduced in 
France and Italy. I have just written to 
the bee journals of both these countries to 
make it known among the bee-keepers. 

Hamilton, Il. Cu. DADANT. 
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Our Letter Dox. 





Logansport, Ind., May 10, 1877.—‘* Bees 
are doing very well here.” M. MAHIN. 
Austin, Minn., May 12, 1877.—“‘The Bing- 
ham smoker is received, and is complete in 
every particular. lt works toa charm and 
is substantial in its construction.” 
I. INGMUNDSON. 


Montgomery Co., N. Y., May 11, 1877.— 
“My bees wintered well. Had 118 in cellar, 
and lost one, and two were queenless.” 

C. C. VAN DEUSEN. 


Douglas Co., Ill., May 11, 1877.—‘*I lost 4 
colonies out of 230 in wintering. It no 
doubt occurred because of a lack of honey 
last fall. Our honey gathering here was 
only in June and July, so the bees went in- 
to winter quarters aged and infirm.” 

A. SALISBURY. 


Bruce Co., Ont., April 28, 1877.—‘* Bees 
wintered good here, gathering pollen for 
two weeks. I wintered mine in a cellar; 
the temperature being 35 to 38°. They ate 
very little all winter.” A.J. MAcKAy. 

Cedar Co., Mo., April 23, 1877.—‘* My bees 
have wintered well, on their summer 
stands. 1 have 32 colonies, all in good con- 
dition. We have taken 1,600 Ibs. of extract- 
ed and 400 Ibs. of comb honey during the 
past season.” Pu. BossERT. 


Kokomo, Ind., May 10, 1877.—‘‘ Colonies 
that were strong in the fall, have here win- 
tered well, both in and out-of-doors; but 
many failed to secure sufficient honey in 
the fall, for the winter, and not being fed 
perished before spring.” A. T. WRIGHT. 


Hartford, N. Y., May 7, 1877.—‘* 1 have 
run my apiary for both extracted and box 
honey. Honey mostly from white clover; 
but little basswood and fall pasturage. I 
winter in a drycellar. The following is 
my report for the past year ending May Ist: 


To 53 swarms @ $10 
SINE inenavevcintcscosdunsraccoe .. 80.00 
Improvements in bee house and yard 200.00 
Steam engine, 14% h. 175.00 
Honey extractor 
Wax extractor. 
Cart 
Tools, etc 


$1044.00 


Cr. 
By 3000 ibs. extracted honey, @ 14%c... $ 435.00 
1200 tbs. box honey, @ 20¢ 
16 swarms (sold bees only) @ $5 
20 bs wax @ 30c 
90 swarms, in fall, @ $8 


Total Cr 
Total Dr 


$1481.00 
1044.00 


Balance in favor of Cr 


“During the past winter I lost 2, and 
foune 4 queenless, which were united with 
others. have now 83 swarms. Those 
that were doubled in the fall, came out 
extra strong. I hope to make balance in 
favor of Cr. show better this year. Bees 
haye wintered well here.” 

J, H. MARTIN. 








Pottawattamie Co., Kansas, May 5, 1877.— 
“The grasshoppers have done but little 
harm, and I think we are out of danger 
now; we have croakers who belong to the 
do-nothing class, just waiting to make their 
predictions verify, but those who follow 
the advice of experienced farmers and 
plowed late and early, turning the eggs and 
young *hoppers under, deep, for manure, 
have nothing to fear, but will have the 
satisfaction of raising extra crops, as from a 
sprinkle of guano. Eggs are only deposited 
in bare lands, so that the plow proves their 
destruction, while they benefit the land by 
fertilising. ‘Twenty years residence here 
has taught me the above. I expect 1,500 bu. 
of peaches, and apples in abundance, 
besides a large crop of grain and honey this 
season.” JACOB EMMONS. 
Georgiana, Ont., May 10, 1877.—“ My re- 
ort for the year ending May 1, 1877, is as 
ollows: Began the year with 4 colonies 
increased to 9 and took 2 ewt. of comb and 
extracted honey. Went into winter quar- 
ters with 9 hives on Nov. 27th, placing them 
in one corner of my cellar which I had 
petitioned off with boards and lined with 
newspapers, forming a dry, dark and warm 
apartment 4x10 ft. in size,in aceordance 
with the number of hives; left nothing on 
the top of hives but the quilts and some 
straw matting made out of old packing 
covers of bottles which I singled out. For 
ventilating the apartment I bored 6 one-in. 
holes 12 in. et through a 2-in. joist on top 
of cellar wall, thus obtaining a current of 
air from the draught holes in the foundation 
of the house. In these inch holes through 
the joist 1 had stops, so as to close them in 
extreme weather and open again when 
milder. By this means, I could regulate the 
temperature so evenly that the thermome- 
ter averaged 40° all winter. Some of my 
stocks becoming a little uneasy during the 
fine weather of Feb., 1 gave them a fly on 
March Ist, they then remained perfectly 


| quiet till April 14th, when, owing to the 


early spring, I placed them on their sum- 
mer stands, all in good condition but one 
which proved to be queenless and swarmed 
out. The remaining 8, by May Ist, had seal- 
ed brood and was in every way doing well.” 
D. P. NIVEN. 


Jones Co., lowa, April 30, 1877.—“I put 38 
swarms in cellar on Nov. 15; set them out 
on Jan. 31; average temperature of cellar, 
about 45°—a little too warm for strong 
swarms, as they were somewhat uneasy. 
Lost none, but 4 were queenless; loss of 
bees very small, and those building up fine- 
ly now. Feb., pleasant; March, cold; 
April, very pleasant until the 27th, when it 
turned to winter again, snowed all day 
yesterday and froze quite hard last night.” 

J. E. HUNTER. 


Henry Co., Iowa, May 1, 1877.—‘‘Last fall 
our apiary numbered 55 swarms; _ this 
spring only 44. Our bees had dysentery, 
some of them are very weak. We wintered 
about 30 swarms in the cellar. Father 
thinks those out-doors wintered the best. 
We have been feeding them rye meal this 
spring. They are carrying in pollen. We 
extracted 4 barrels of honey last summer, 
and had _ 1,000 Ibs. of box honey. Honey is 
not readily sold here. The spring has been 
rainy and backward,” Miss L, J. NOBLE. 
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Kenton, Tenn., May 2, 1877.—* I have 44 
colonies of bees, all but 2 in good condition, 
and they are queenless. I started in the 
spring of 1873 with 4 colonies in box gums. 
I have increased from natural swarming. I 
have them now in 2-story Langstroth hives, 
and about half of them Italianized.” 

J. W. HOWELL. 


Hubbard, O., May 3, 1877.—“I report 18 
stocks on hand, May 1st; 12 were wintered 
on summer stands, packed round with hay, 
chaff on top; 6 were kept in cellar, 3 of 
which had a fly in Feb., the other 3 were in 
cellar till April, aud came out in as good 
condition as the others, 2 rather weak, the 
others in good condition.” J. WINFIELD. 


Jersey Co., Ill., April 18, 1877.—‘‘ Last 
year was a — season for bees here. They 
did tolerably well until about July 20th; 
after that they gathered but little honey, it 
being too wet. They went into winter 
quarters in poor condition and wintered 
—" some having lost nearly all their 

ees. Nearly all who keep bees here have 
them in the old box hive, set them up in a 
corner of the yard, and let them go it on the 
‘root-hog-or-die’ principle, and the conse- 
quence is they have lost heavily by it. 

ine came through the winter all right, and 
are breeding up finely now. I winter on 
summer stands with quilts over the frames 
and filled in with straw. I fed some last 
fall. What we want here is more subscrib- 
ers to the JOURNAL, to dispel some of the 
ignorance that exists in regard to bee-keep- 
ing. I sawan old bee-keeper the other day, 
who said he had lost 14 out of 38 colonies, 
and most that were left were weak. He 
said bees should never be fed; wanted no 
Italians or frames in his hives; had kept 
bees for 30 — knew all about them; - 
he had not been able to get more than 20 tbs 
of surplus per hive in one season. But we 
see he fails to comprehend the first prin- 
ciples of bee-keeping.” H. D. Epwarps. 











Fayette Co., Ky., May 14, 1877.—““FRIEND 
NEWMAN: The Barnes saw you sent me 
has come to hand all right, and I am much 
pleased with it. With a little practice I 
think I can operate it well. It cuts smooth- 
ly and leaves the work in good hg 

L. M. LAND. 





Fremont Co., Iowa, April 28, 1877.—‘‘I 
cannot report as favorably as I expected 
in Feb.; then my bees were taking a clens- 
ing fly on their summer stands, and seemed 
to be nearly as strong as when they went 
into winter quarters. But since that time 
we have had a taste of spring dwindling, 
and met with some loss, and would have 
lost considerably more had I not united 
several weak ones that were too weak to 
build ap. The spring has been very un- 
favorable, as the weather has been cold and 
rainy, and bees have been unable to gather 
anything, and the ewe now is that the 
fruit bloom is killed, as to-day finds us with 
fully 3 inches of snow on the ground, and 
the fruit trees that were blooming yester- 
day are to-day covered with snow and ice. 
I think our wholesale dwindling this spring 
was caused by a lack of young bees at the 
beginning of winter, and most likely the 
fruits of our honey drouth which commenc- 
ed about the middle of Aug., which in a 








great measure stopped the breeding that 





should have kept up until Oct. The bees 
that I wintered out-of-doors in a shed pre- 
pared for the purpose did better than those 
in the celler, bu a weakest ones were 
kept in the cellar which was dry and free 
from frost. I only lost one by dysentery 
and that was a black stock, the — one I 
had. The Italians showed no signs of 
dysentery. 

“In my article in April number, page 125, 
there is a slight mistake. It should have 
read thus: ‘we got a little surplus from the 
linden bloom; but from about the middle of 
Aug. honey was a failure.’ ” 

JOHN I. MARTIN. 





Jasper Co., Iowa, April 24, 1877.—‘* Bees 
have come out worse here, this spring, than 
ever before. I put 67 in the cellar last fall, 
but now have only 27 left; some of them 
weak. My bees were all right in Feb.; we 
had good and warm weather during that 
month, and I put —! bees out. March set 
in rough and very cold; then I put my bees 
back in the cellar again, and from that time 
on they began to die and seem to be at it 
yet. They look and act healthy one day 
and the next they are sickly and crawl out 
of the hive and die, with the hives full of 
honey and pollen. But I did not fare any 
worse than others. The oldest bee-keeper 
in the county has only five stands left out 
of about 100. Another has 2 left out of 29; 
others lost all they had. Of the last named 
there are a great number throughout the 
county. Last season bees did wéll here, 
both in swarms and surplus honey.”’ 

CHRISTIAN GRIEBELING. 





Chickasaw Co., Iowa, April 23, 1877.—“By 
the January number | learn that O. O. Pop- 
— considerable trouble in wintering. 

am in the same latitude, but I have no 
trouble. 1 winter in the cellar altogether, 
while he winters out-of-doors. My bees did 
well last winter. Out of 18 I lost only 1. 
The cellar was somewhat damp and some of 
the combs were mouldy. I did not have 
any ventilation. I think every cellar ought 
to have a good ventilator, where bees are 
kept. My method of wintering is: first, to 
have plenty of wholesome stores; secondly, 
to have all good, young, thrifty queens; and 
thirdly, to have a good, dry, well-ventilated 
cellar; with all these points in view I think 
bees can be wintered with safety. 1 gener- 
ally leave my bees out until settled cold 
weather comes, then I put them in, leavin 
off the caps, to give upward ventilation. 
use the American frame, and like it much 
better than any I have yet seen. I use the 
honey quilt on my hives, and leave the bees 
in the cellar undisturbed until April 1st, 
then set them out and they are all right. 
Last spring I had only 10 stocks when blos- 
soms came. Increased to 20, and got about 
400 Ibs of mostly extracted honey, and sold 
it readily at 20c. and 25c. per tb. I could 
sell more, without any trouble.” 

Ep. J. HILu. 


Koshkonong, Wis., April 28, 1877.—“ Nov. 
24, 1876—No. of stocks placed in cellar, 99; 
temperature, most of the time, from 38° to 
40°. Feb. 7—Gave bees a chance to fly; 
temperature from 40° to 42°. Finally it ap- 
proached and past 50°, when, on April 4th, I 
placed them outside again. Loss up to date 
11 stocks, and a few more likely to follow.” 

D, P. LANE, 
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Lee Co., Ill., May 18, 1877.—‘ I had, on 
May Ist, 132 stands of bees in good condi- 
tion. Thisis the best spring I have seen 
for many years. I consider 1 have passed 
one of the worst winters for bee-keeping I 
ever knew, considering the condition bees 
went into winter quarters.” R. MILLER. 

Fort Atkinson, Wis., May 1, 1877.—*‘From 
10 to 75 per cent. of the bees in this vicinity 
are dead: cause—poor honey and want of 


proper care.” L. M. RoBERTs. 


Angola, Ind, May 1, 1877.—‘‘I packed 25 
stocks of bees in marsh hay, adout Dee. Ist, 
with quilt on frames, nothing in caps, and 
entrance contracted. Have 20 now (10 good, 
4 medium, and 6 weak). I use the Farmer’s 
Hive, modified, with 9 frames, 12x13. Bees 
—16 Italians, 4 hybrid.” 

Wm. MACARTNEY. 


Steuben Co., N. Y., May 17, 1877.—‘* Last 
winter was hard on bees here, as well as 
spring. Those that wintered out lost 
heavily in the winter, and those kept in- 
doors lost heavily in spring. 1 put 150 in 
the cellar and left 6 out. I = them out on 
March 2th, all alive, and they appeared to 
be storing honey, but our long cold spring 
will reduce them 20 or more.” 

D.S. McCALLuM. 

Pointe Coupee, La., April 12, 1877.—‘“I 
have 52 stands of bees, all in good. order and 
doing well. Could begin extracting honey 
by the 20th inst. without injury. White 
lever is already yielding considerable 
honey. This together with willows and 
other honey-produciag flowers which have 
been in bloom for several weeks past, 
renders this quite a desirable bee country; 
and the great success of Mr. Chas. Parlange 
with his splendid apiary located in this 
parish has induced numbers of other resi- 
dents to imbark in the bee business. You 
may reasonably expect quite an extensive 
list of subscribers to your excellent JouR- 
NAL from this section, when the new bee- 
keepers get fairly started in the business.” 

Rost. MONTGOMERY. 

Grant Co., Wis.. May 15, 1877.—‘* Bees are 
doing first-rate. I like the Bingham smok- 
er I gotof you. I tried it as soon as I got 
home, and it will keep the fire long enough 
and is some on smoke I assure you.” 

H. F. WALTON. 


Lawrence, Mich., April 13, 1877.—‘‘ Last 
fall I had 34 swarms; I have lost to date, 15; 
alive now, 23. I wintered on summer 
stands. with blanket on top, and 2 to4 in. 
of chaff in super. I use the Langstroth and 
American hives. Bees are all in good con- 
dition at present; about one-half very good. 
Commenced bringing in natural pollen on 
April 10. To the best of my knowledge, 
three-fifths of the bees in this vicinity are 
dead; one neighbor has but 35 left out of 
108.” Dr. A. S. HASKIN. 


Woodville, Miss., May 14, 1877.—‘*I was 
not able to give my bees necessary atten- 
tion during the winter and early spring, and 
so lost half or more in consequence. Have 
16 stocks now, one of them with 30 and 
another with 40 frames, which I think gave 
me nearly as much honey as all the rest put 
together. I never was so unfortunate in 





losing young queens, owing to bad weather, 
rain, cold, and high winds. Had very little 
good weather. The first honey I extracted 
this season was from the holly, then a little 
flow of poplar; now the bees are gathering 
honey from the magnolia principally. lt is 
very pretty and thick; those who like 
orange honey would like it.” 
ANNA SAUNDERS. 


Appleton, Wis., May 7, 1877.—* Although 
we have had a comparatively mild winter, 
< I find that many bees have died. The 
oss is principally with those that tried to 
winter on the ‘will do’ principle. Those 
that were put into winter quarters as they 
should be, are doing well, nearly 4 weeks 
earlier than usual. Probably not over 5 per 
cent. have died, while those mismanaged 
have seven-eighths dead. With one or two 
exceptions, those that have lost largely are 
those that get along without a bee paper or 
any elementary books. I have changed my 
mind some of late years. I used to encour- 
age persons that manifested a desire to keep 
bees, but now I say to them, if you won’t 
post up, don’t pay out your money for them 
and loose it. Suecess to the JOURNAL. 
With 12 bound volumes of it I feel that I 
have got a treasure.” A. H. Hart. 


Edgefield Junction, Tenn., May 7, 1877.— 
“The past winter was one of great severity. 
Even the mulberry and peach trees are 
nearly if not a killed. No peaches 
this year, except on the highest land, where 
a fair crop will be gathered. The crop of 
strawberries, of which many acres are cul- 
tivated here, promises to be unusually fine. 
The first shipment from here will take place 
about the 13th, and goes to Cincinnati. The 
grass, owing to frequent rains, is very fine, 
especially is this true of white clover. The 
few bees kept here will have a fine range 
and probably gather a large crop of honey, 
should the weather be favorable. Clover is 
now beginning to bloom and the bees do 
not fail to give it their sweet compliments. 
Most of the usual spring bloom is over. 

“Bees, as usual everywhere, have not 
= honey enough to support their 

rood, and have drawn heavily on their last 
year’s honey, of which they have so far had 
plenty. The old apiary of Dr. Hamlin will 
this spring, to all intents and purposes, be 
numbered among the things that were. His 
precepts still linger, and almost every old 
family has a few Langstroth hives bearing 
the Doctor’s name, and showing the marks 
of time also. Your correspondent has met 
with about the average loss from the usual 
causes which conspire to kill bees. My 
apiary will be shipped to Abronia on about 
May 15th, if the weather in Michigan should 
be usually auspicious. By that time the 
hives will be as full of bees as are safe to 
ship so far. I expect to make the journey 
in about 5 days and nights, no accident oc- 
curing. What the summer may bring forth 
is as yet an unknown quantity.” 

T. F. BINGHAM. 

Lawson, Mo., April 25, 1877.—** Out of 100 
colonies I lost 16; some died from want of 
honey, others got too warm, they crawled 
out of the hive on to the cellar floor and 
could not get back. The balance came 
through strong, with a few exceptions, and 
are now gathering honey from plum blos- 
soms.” J. L. SMITH. 
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Brillion, Wis., May 7, 1877.—“ In May, 
1876, I had 4 swarms; lina movable-frame 
hive. 1 transferred the other 3 swarms. In 


ibs. of honey. The last of the season was 
cold and wet. I bought 25 swarms for $225, 
mostly hybrids, in movable-frame hives. I 
also bought 14 swarms of hybrids in Langs- 
troth hives for $125. When I put them in 
the cellar { observed frost in the hives. I 
set them on frames 2% ft. high; took off 
the covers and put on blankets, also cleats 
with wire-cloth over the entrance holes, 
and over a 14g in. hole near the top for air. 
On the last of Jan. I was surprised to find 
that rats had knawed the blankets and 
eaten the comb from under the top of the 
frames. I suppose the rats wanted a hed in 
the winter and honey to eat, but it meant 
death to the bees. 
the frames and cleaned out the bees—more 
than a ¥ bushel of dead bees. I puts 
swarms out to fly on Feb. 6. The last few 
days they were in the cellar they had 
dysentery; it was too cold out, and too 
warm in the cellar, for the sick bees. I set 
them out on April 6or7. I have now in all 
19 swarms and have 9 swarms more on 
shares. I hope soon to have my empty 
hives filled with bees and make use of the 
comb again.” O. E. CLARK. 


De Vall’s Bluff, Ark., April 26, 1877.— 
“The Bingham smoker was duly received, 
at once given a trial, and found to be a 
decided success. Not only is there a suffi- 
cient volume of smoke to readily subdue 
the bees, but it remains ignited and ready 
for use when not constantly operated. 
even stopped for dinner, aiid found it in 
order when ready to resume my work 
among the bees. Though it is the most 


pertect implement of its kind I have yet | 


seen, it is not without its defects. In the 
first place my fingers were burned by com- 
ing in contact with the heated tube or fur- 
nace. I then wondered why this part was 
not concealed by a piece of zine, with a 
small air space between that and the tube. 
Zine not being accessible, I made a cover 
from a sinall piece of wood, ¥¢ in. thick, and 
the length of the bellows. 
in. space between this cover and the tube, 
for an air space; and lined the cover with 
tin to prevent its burning. Instead of leav- 
ing it square at the top, L_took off the 
corners, leaving it rounded. ‘To secure it in 
place, | fastened a strip at the bottom, on 
each side, reaching to the edge of the bel- 
low’s platform; and fastened them to the 


platform by means of small screws. Having | 


pointed it, txe whole has a very neat ap- 
earance, and is not bulky or inconvenient. 
n the contrary, it is more convenient than 


before, for you do not have to avoid getting | 


your fingers against the heated tube. And 
it seems to me that if the tube which comes 
off was made of zine instead of tin, it would 
be easier to remove for the purpose of re- 
newing the fire. 

“lL also found that when it had burned low, 
sparks would be occasionally emitted; and 
fearing to ignite the sawdust with which 


the grounds of my apiary are covered, I set | 


about remedying this difficulty. I took a 
piece of perforated tin—perhaps wire-cloth 
would be better—and cut it round, to fit in- 
tothe base of the tube which is taken off. 
To secure it in place I used the device 


which secures in place the false bottom of | 


| but it serves to distribute the smoke 
the fall I had 11 good swarms, and got 160 | 


| colonies last fall, all Italians. 


| out safe on April Ist. 
| April 15th, the balance al right at this date 


The next day I built up | 


| half. 





| year. 
| cerned, we may say that we have good 
| reason to hope well for them, if the grass- 


| with them as they hatch out. 
| localities they do not seem to hatch well. 
grubs.” 
I left about 3-16 | 


| not wholesome. v 
| busy; the peach and plum trees are in fu 
| bloom. 


| the smoker proper. I find this to answer 


the purpose gee & and not gute that, 
etter, 
making it come in a more continous volume 
as it were. And this does not interfere 
with the free passage of the smoke. 
“f will close here, or you will think I am 
preparing to apply for a patent. In its 
resent shape I regard my smoker as a real 
uxury in the apiary.” 
W. W. Hiporire, M.D. 


Henry Co., O., May 7, 1877.—**I had eight 
I put them 
into winter quarters on Nov. Mth; all came 
Lost one queen on 


and doing fine. I wintered ina house 16x 
20, walls 7 in. thick, 4 in. of packed sawdust 
between ceiling and sidings. IL kept the 


| thermometer from 40° to 45°, by artificial 


heat with stove in adjoining room. 1 had 


| top box on and filled with oat straw, and 
| blanket next to the bees on top of racks in 
| lower story. Mortality has been very great 


all over this county; four-fifths have lost all 
their bees, and the balance have lost one- 
Some have lost 200 colonies out of 
230, so that 1 can safely say that $4,000 
would not make the loss good. Poor honey 
was the principal reason. The JOURNAL 
isa very welcome visitor, and is carefully 
read and re-read.” D. BARTGIs. 


Irving, Kan., May 3, 1877.—‘*My 18 stands 
of bees wintered nicely, and are storing 
some honey from fruit blossoms. There is 
a fair promise of a good fruit season this 
And so far as our little pets are con- 


hoppers are not too troablesome. But there 
is no telling what may become of the ’hop- 


| pers; they are ordinarily very vigorous and 


seein to endure both rain and frost without 
injury. The birds are making great havoc 
In many 


The eggs appear to be addled or eaten by 
C. E. GAYLORD. 

Cass Co., Mo., April 21, 1877.—‘*My bees 

are all right, [ did not Joose a colony last 


| Winter; nor have [ one that is queenless. I 


think I am entitled to the blue ribbon. I 
had 15 bu. of rye ground for them to work 


| on. I commenced to feed in Feb., and about 
| April 10 they had gathered all the fine meal 
| that was in the rye, as there was not much 


for them to get elsewhere. They went 
down to Johnson’s mill and took possession 
of it fora few days. He was feeding his 
eattle ground corn in troughs; they took 
possession of the troughs and the cattle 
finally concluded that the ground corn was 
My pets are now y= | 


Last fall I had 120 colonies, and 
have that number yet. So any one can 
judge whether I take care ot bees or not.” 
PAUL DUNKEN. 


Charles City, Iowa, April 16, 1877.—“I put 
15 colonies in the cellar about Nov. 15th, 


' and L put them on their summer stands on 
April 6th, all in fine condition. 


They are 
working on rye flour and starting brood 
nicely. I have 8 Italian and 7 hybrid 
swarms. I have been very successful in 
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wintering my bees; never lost a swarm in 
wintering or springing yet. I take the 
honey board off and place a mattress, made 
of chaff or fine shavings, over the top and 
leave the caps off. I put them in a dry cel- 
lar and kept the temperature about 35° to 
40°. I also have plenty of bottom ventila- 
tion. About Aug. 18th, I hived two natural 
swarms, and gave each of them a set of yel- 
low foundation, filling the frames about 
two-thirds full; they now have a very nice 
set of combs, and are starting plenty of 
brood in them. I think if the foundation is 
made with 5 cells to the inch, there would 
be no trouble about the queen laying in 
them; and when we learn how to use it we 
can get them finished without sagging, if 
made of pure beeswax. I am sure they use 
the same material to lengthen the cells out, 
as far as it will go. I tried a piece of white 
and yellow in the same frame. When they 
make new comb they cluster themselves 
together to produce the material. When 
they work on foundation they scatter all 
over and work more separately. I have 
several styles of hives, but only two sizes 
of frames—American and Langstroth. 1 
have made a lot of frames with metal 
corners this winter, they are made of 
alvanized iron, placed in a fine saw scaff 
in the middle of the wood on the upper 
corners and clinched on the top and inside 
of the side pieces. They are nailed in also 
with some %& in. finishing nails. The 
frames are made without any projecting 
ears of wood on the corners, as the metal 
corners project out far enough to rest on 
the rabbits. In this way they are not liable 
to get stuck fast with propolis. I will send 
you a sample and you can give your opinion 
of them. I tried them last summer and 
they worked well.” LEVI SUTLIFF. 


{ They are similar to Novice’s in shape, 
but heavier, and on that account not so 
desirable as his—though we prefer the pro- 
jecting top bar a la Langstroth.—Eb.] 


Rock Co., Wis., May 21, 1877.—“I com- 
menced 5 years ago with 4 swarms; have 
sold 100, and now have 130. 1 have taken 34 
swarms from one in that time, by putting a 
eard of brood in a hive and setting the old 
one away and putting the new hive in its 
place, and giving it a queen. I had one 
ae 1400 tbs. of honey; the next, 3500 tbs. 

y bees are in splendid condition. Lost 
through the winter, 5 nuclei and 1 swarm. 
I agree with Cyula Linswik, women should 
keep bees; they can do it as well as men. 
Bee-keepers that took care of their bees had 
but a light loss, but those that depended on 
the bees taking care of themselves, lost 
heavily; some lost all they had; some half; 
others two-thirds. My bees are all Italians 
I had drones flying on —- 18th.” 

Mrs. D. M. HALL. 


Warren Co., Ill., April 24, 1877.—** I took 
my bees here (home apiary), 80 stocks, out 
of the celiar on the 6th inst., in fair condi- 
tion. Have sold some, will probably begin 
work with about 70 colonies. Mr. Hollings- 
worth, myself, and Dr. D. G. Campbell, 
wintered about 200 colonies in a cave on the 
Mississippi, 5 miles above Oquawka, Ill. 
have now at the rivér, 38 stocks in medium 
condition. Mr. N. L. Jarvis put in a cave 
adjoining ours 108 stocks in the fall; took 





out 104 alive this spring. Has been aes 
some; will probably start this spring wit 
75 stocks. Mr. Hollingsworth’s and my 
bees were taken out of the cave on the 
nights of the 17th and 18th inst. Mr. W. M. 
Kellogg. of Oneida, Ill., will take charge of 
Mr. Hollingsworth’s bees this season. 
There is no need of any one going to Cali- 
fornia to go into the bee business. Taking 
the diffierence in freight and other ex- 
enses, the locality between Oquawka and 
eithsburg, [ll., is just as good as Califor- 
nia. The Monarda Fistulosa or wild ber- 
gamot grows by the thousand acres in pure 
sand. Drought nor cold does not seem to 
kill it, and 1,000 colonies could be kept in 
one locality and find plenty to do.” 
T. G. McGaw. 


Fulton Co., Ill., May 17, eT te | colon- 
ies are averaging, per hive, 1}¢ tbs of honey 
per day. This is earlier than [ ever saw it 
efore in this section of the country, for 
honey.” HARDIN HAINEs. 


Morgan Co., Ala., May 1, 1877.—**The year 
1876 being an uncommonly poor one, bees 
did not make honey enough to support 
themselves —— winter, and gave no 
surplus honey. e winter our bees on 
their summer stands; do not know any- 
thing about wintering in cellar, ete. At 
least 4¢ of the bees in this county died dur- 
ing the past winter, on account of severe 
weather and lack of ~~ I lost 5 out of 
16; others lost more or less. We use any 
kind of a hive here. A hive over 12 or 14in. 
high will not suit this climate, the weather 
being too changeable. Bees are scattered 
all over a hive, say to-day, with the ther- 
mometer at 65 to 80, and by 12 o’clock, p.m. 
it is freezing; naturally bees become chilled 
and die. Ihave observed that bees do bet- 
ter in the old box hive than they will in a 
tall, patent hive. I have cut all my 2 in. 

atent hives down to 14in., and find my 

ees are doing better, being more contract- 
ed and the heat equalized. About May Ist, 
I put on the top, with frames 6x12, or honey 
boxes. Our bees are in their glory now, 
plenty of young brood, some swarming, and 
making surplus honey; and should the 
weather continue favorable, we will have a 
bountiful harvest. 

“In this town there are about 200 colonies, 
and in the county, about 1800. We knew 
nothing about patent hives here, until about 
3 or 4 years ago, some few bought them; 
had their bees transferred late in the season 
when the colonies were weak, and the 
result was a failure. Some of them turned 
out regular moth harbors, especially a hive 
called the ‘Tennessee Hive,’ which has too 
many openings; the frames rest on a bot- 
tom and hang on a back board. When you 
wish to look in, you have first to take off 
the top, then open a front door, and pull the 
frames clear out to examine. In pushing 
the frames back, bees in bottom and rear of 
hive are crushed; and the door is warped, 
leaving a space at both sides for the moth. 

“The indications at oy are for a good 
honey crop, but should we fail this year, 
manv will be disheartened in this section. 

“T have about 50 chickens, old and young, 
running about my yard, but have never 
seen a chicken catch or swallow a bee; but 
have noticed my chickens running when- 
ever a bee gets too close to them, and do not 
think chickens will eat bees; on the con- 
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trary, bees have stung and killed some of 
my young chicks. 


“Tf have a colony of black bees that are | 


building comb in glass —— from 
bottom upwards.” . LUDWIG. 


Schoharie Co., N. Y., April 16, 1877.—*“My 
bees have come out better than I ever had 
them before. I have only lost 4 out of 114 
stocks. Nov. 13 and 21, 1876, bees flew out 
for the last time before 1 carried them in 
the new bee house. Dec. 23rd, I bought 24 
hives of bees—19 in frame hive and 5 in box 
hives. Feb. 12, I carried out 73 hives of the 


89 (had carried out 24a short time before). | 


While the 73 were flying nicely, the weather 


changed to freezing, and I hurried them | 
back into the bee house, as soon as possible. 


March 28rd, bees began to get uneasy, I 
took out 66 hives. March 24th, I took out 
the balance. There were 16 hives left in 
from Nov. 26 until March 24. After being 
disturbed 2 or 3 times by taking out the 
others, they came out as good as any. 

“I think [ have a plan that will work to a 
charm, and do away with all carrying and 
lifting of hives. 1 thought of it on March 
8th, and made a place for 2 hives to winter 
in. My bee yard is situated on a steep hill- 
side, facing the S. E. 1 have my hives ar- 
ranged one row above the other; I make a 
box, without top or bottom, with a door to 
button on in front. 1 then dig a hole large 


enough for the box, 4x2 ft., with flag stuff, | 


23¢x4 ft. laid on top and covered with earth. 
I then make a track 8 ft. long by 15 in. wide 
and 2 in. high of inch stuff. Then the stand 
to set hive on, 2 ft. long by 14 in. wide, 3 in. 


high, with small wheels with flange inside | 


to keep it on the track. I then sat the hives 
on, and can have the bees underground shut 
up, or out in the sun, with ease at any time 
in the summer. 
the other, put straight in front, the door 
buttoned on the front, and I cannot see why 
it will not work well.” 


“T mean to test some hives next winter. | 


One advantage is, any time in winter when 
it is warm enough for bees to fly, by taking 
away the door and straw, the sun will shine 
in aud the bees can fly out; and I think it 
will be cool in summer. The cost per hive 
is $2. One of my neighbors has built a hive 
large enough for 10 swarms, with wire-cloth 
between each hive, with 4 in. of chaff 
around them. I will report how it works.” 
EN. FRANKLIN. 
——————_ +> @—e —____—_ 

UsEFvuL.—A bottle of ammonia is one of 
the most useful things to have always at 
hand. It will remove grease or solid spots 
from almost any goods, and one of the very 
best washing fluids is made of equal parts 
ot ammonia and turpentine. It makes rub- 
bing the clothes almost unnecessary, and 
also makes them very white without mak- 
ing them tender. House plants are stimu- 
lated in their — and bloom by water- 
ing them with warm water to which is 


added a little ammonia. Two spoonsful to | 


a quart of water is sufficient. 
—_—_—__———_#+ @—~2-e —_____- 

(=~ The Southern Kentucky bee-keepers’ 
convention will meet at Drake’s Creek 
Church, Warren county, Ky.,on June 6th. 
All bee-keepers are invited tu be present 
and put on exhibition anything in the way 
of apiarian supplies me can. 

. P. ALLEN, Pres. 

H. W. SanvExs, Sec. 








Place one hive on top of | 
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| for it, and is a very valuable work. 


Americar Bee Boca, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Single subscriber, one year, .......... ... $2. 
Two subscribers, sent at the same time... 3 


Three ” a one 
Six 7 oe Pd Ty - 


All larger clubs at the same rate. 





RATES FOR ADVERTISING. 
1 month, per line, 20 cents. 
7 = = ee ak eee - 


oe iy os 


-.1O “* 
One inch in Length of Column makes Twelve Lines. 
Special Notices, and pages next to reading 


matter, one-third more than the above rates. 
wast page of cover, double rates. 


No advertisement received -for,less than $1. 

Cash in advance for all transient advertise- 
ments. Bills of regular advertisers payable 
quarterly. We adhere strictly to our printed 
rates. 

Address all communications] and remit- 
tances to THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


184 Clark St., CHi1caaGo, Ill. 


os “ “ “ 





Write names and addresses plain—giving 
County and State. 


Additions can be made to clubs at any 
time, at the same club rate. 


When changing post-office address, men- 


| tion the old address as well as the new one. 


Specimen copies, canvassing outfit, 
Posters, and Illustrated Price List sent free 
upon application. 


_We send the JOURNAL until an order for 
discontinuance is received at this office, and 
arrearages are all paid. 


We will give Hill’s work on “Chicken 
Cholera” (price 50 cents), to any one desir- 
ing it, as a premium for two subscribers. 


( When you have a leisure hour or 
evening, why not drop in on a neighboring 
family and see if you cannot get a subscrib- 
er for THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL? 


Remittances to be sent at our risk must 
be by Post-office Order, Registered Letter, 
Draft or Express (charges prepaid). Make 
Post-office Orders and Drafts payable to 
Thomas G. Newman. 


(= For the convenience of bee-keepers, 
we have made arrangements to supply, at 
the lowest market prices, Imported or test- 
ed Italian Queens, full colonies, Langstroth 
or other hives, Extractors of all the makes, 
and anything required about the apiary. 


(as The only safe way to send money by 
mail is to get the letter registered, or pro- 
cure a money order or draft. We cannot be 


| responsible for money lost, unless these 


precautions are taken. Then it is at our 
risk, and if lost we will make it good to the 
sender, but not otherwise. 


(Gs Attention is called to the advertise- 
ment of Ropp’s COMMERCIAL CALCULA- 
It is in all respects what is claimed 
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Secure a Choice Queen. 


We now renew our offer to send a choice 
tested Italian queen as a premium to any 
one will send us four subscribers to THE 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL with $8.00. This 
premium, giving a good queen for four sub- 
scribers, will pay any one for taking some 
trouble to extend the circulation of the 
JOURNAL. Premium queens will in every 
case be tested. 





A HINT TO BEGINNERS.—Those who may 
desire to read up in the literature of bee- 
keeping, are advised to obtain the first Vol- 
ume of THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. It 
is worth five times its price to any intend- 
ing bee-keeper. It contains a full elucida- 
tion of scientific bee-keeping, including the 
best statement extant of the celebrated 
Dzierzon theory. These articles run 
through all the numbers, and are from the 
pen of the Baron of Berlepsch. We have 
but a few copies left; price, $1.25, in cloth 
boards, postpaid. 


(s~ On April 30th M. Jewett wrote us, 
but failed to give his address. Since that 
we have received a letter with no signature 
or address of any kind. We shall not be 
able to attend to the business matters there- 
in contained till we get these essential 
items. 








ERRATA.—In the April number, page 129, 
please read intervene for interview; read, 
a distance of 4 or 5 miles; for 40 stocks 
hived, read 46; instead of udiupted for, read 
adupted to. H. Bb. ROLFE. 





(ts Subscribers will please notice the 
date upen their subscription labels and see 
that they are ‘up with the times.” 





WARTS REMOVED. 

A positive cure. Painless and stainless. 
Price $1. Order from Dr. Quincy A. Scott, 
278 Penn. Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa., or through 
any druggist. A liberal discount to dealers. 
Cireular free. 

a -O-2 oe 


Honey Markets. 


CHICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 
15@18e. Extracted, choice white, 8@9c. 

CINCINNATI. — Quotations by C. F. 
Muth. Comb honey, in small boxes, 124%@ 
20c. Extracted, 1 tb. jars, in shipping order, 
per doz., $5; per gross, $30.00. 2 tb. jars, 
per doz., $6.00; per gross, $60.00. 

SAN FRANCISCO. — Quotations 
Stearns & Smith. White, in boxes and 
frames, 10@15e. Strained honey in good de- 
mand at9@10e.; comb, 11@12Ke.; beeswax, 
25@26c. Extra fife grades of honey are 
firmer. Markets well supplied with low 
grades. 


by 





Rates of Postage. 


We are requested to give the legal rates of 
postage to assist our correspondents in 
avoiding mistakes in mailing manuscripts 
and papers. Here they are: 


All mailable matter called ‘‘ domestic,” 
i.e., matter sent from one point to another 
within the United States, as distinguished 
from “foreign” mail matter, is divided into 
three classes, known as first, second, and 
third-class matter. These classes are sub- 
ject to different rates of postage. 

First-class mail matter consists of letters, 
sealed packages, matter wholly or partly in 
writing, except book manuscripts, local or 
drop letters, and postal cards. he rate on 
this class is three cents for each half ounce 
or fraction thereof. 

Second-class mail matter embraces all 

newspapers, magazines and periodicals, ex- 
clusively in print, addressed to regular sub- 
scribers and mailed from the office of pub- 
lication. The rate for this class is two 
cents per pound on periodicals issued week- 
ly or oftener; on those issued less frequent- 
ly, three cents a pound. 
Third-class matter embraces all pamph- 
lets, occassional publications, transient 
newspapers, magazines, handbills, books, 
maps and many other articles not included 
in the first or second-class. These are 
classitied into two sorts and subject to 
different rates. The articles specified 
above, pamphiets, transient newspapers, 
etc., are subject to a postage of one cent for 
each ounce or fraction thereof. 

Matter of the third-class must be done up 
in wrappers left open at a side or end, so 
that the contents may be readily examined 
without destroying the wrapper. 

The rates of postage on letters and news- 
papers to Canada are the same as within 
the United States. The postage on letters 
to Great Britain, France, and Germany, is 
now five cents for each half ounce or frac- 
tion thereof. Pre-payment is optional. 
hae ape go to these countries at the 
rate of two cents for each paper, no single 
paper to weigh over four ounces. 


DER BIENENVATER 


Aus Boehmen. 


Organ des von Sr. Majestaet Allerhoechst 
Sanktionirten Vereines Zur Hebung der Bien- 
en. Zucht Boehmens. Ercheint monatlich 
Einen Bogen stark, und kostet jaehrlich If.- 
5Udr., oder 75 cents. Adresse, 

RUDOLPH MAYERHvVEFFER. Redakteur, 
Prag (Oesterreich), Neustadt Breite Gasse 
No. 747. 

ITALIAN BEE PAPER. 

LApicoltore. Giornale dell’ Associazone Cen- 

trale dincoraggiumento per l’ Apicoltura in 
Italia, pubbiicato per cure della Presidenza dell’ 
Associazione, fondato nell’anno 188; esce in fas- 
ciculi mensili di 32 pagine, con illustrazioni e 
copertini, 11 prezzo di abbonamento an nuo pel 
Regno e Canton ‘licino e di L. 5 anticipate.— 
Austria-Ungheria, Svizzera, Germania, Francia: 
L 6.—Spagna, Inghilterra, Russia, America L7. 
—Un numero separato L,1. Si spediscono gli 
arretratl a qualunque momento dell’anno. 

Per le annate arretraie L. 4 ciascun volume, 
quando vengano acquistati in numero di tre al- 





meno. 

Dirigerelimporto con vaglia postale al Cassiere 
dell’ Associazione Centrale: Coute CARLO BOR- 
_ MILANO Via Alessandro Manzoni, N. 





